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THE CONVERSION OF McKINLEY 


Ir was not long after entering the semi- 
nary that the young McKinley took a step 
that proved at once the independence of his 
character and the remarkable seriousness of 
his youthful mind. The Methodist Church 
at Poland was then in the charge of the 
Reverend W. F. Day, an earnest man and 
an excellent preacher. In accordance with 
the custom of the times there were frequent 
camp-meetings and stirring revivals.... 
The McKinley family were deeply religious 
and all were members of the church except 
the three youngest, Sarah, William, and 
Abner. At one of these camp-meetings, 
following the usual invitation from the 
minister for those who wished to “ profess 
conversion” to come forward to the 
“mourner’s bench,” William McKinley, 
Jr., ten years old, marched up the aisle with 
manly dignity and united with the church 
“on probation.” On the same day his sister 
Sarah, two years older, took the same step. 
Each acted independently of the other and 
without urging from their mother. No 
doubt the good lady shed tears of joy abun- 


dantly at this answer to her prayers. She- 


came to think of William as a candidate for 
the ministry and indulged the hope that one 
day he might become a bishop. His own 
ecclesiastical ambition was confined to the 
desire that he might sometime be a trustee 
of the church — a wish that was granted in 
due season. A higher ambition was to live 
the life of a true, earnest and consistent 
Christian, and this William McKinley did 
to the day of his death. 
— From “The Life of William McKinley” 
by Charles S. Olcott. 


A FIRST APPEARANCE 


In “GeratpineE Farrar: Tue Story oF 
AN AMERICAN SINGER,” the famous prima 
— tells the following story of her baby- 

My mother says that I was a happy baby, 
crooning and humming to myself, singing 
when other babies usually cry. She says 
that the familiar airs of the barrel organs, 
which were played in the street every day, 
were all added to my repertoire in due time, 
correct as to melody, although I was too 
young to enunciate properly. My mother 
did not think it out of the ordinary for her 


baby to be so musically inclined, young as 
I was. I was her first and only child. 

When I was three years old I sang in my 
first church concert. My childish voice rose 
up bravely; and my mother distinctly re- 
members that I had perfect self-possession 
and never showed the slightest sign of stage 
fright. When my song was finished, and 
the kind applause had subsided, I stepped 
to the edge of the platform and spoke to her 
down in the front row. 

“Did I do it well, mamma?” I asked, not 
at all disconcerted while every one laughed. 


TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Here’s to Teddy, 

Blythe and ready, 

Fit for each occasion! 
Who as he 

Acceptably 

Can represent the Nation? 


Neither ocean 

Binds his motion, 
Undismayed explorer; 
Challenge dares him, 
Pullman bears him 
Swifter than Aurora. 


Here’s to Teddy! 

Let no eddy 

Block the onward current. 

Him we trust, 

And guard we must 

From schemes to sight abhorrent. 


When the tuba 

Called to Cuba 

Where the fight was raging, 
Rough and ready 

Riders led he, 

Valorous warfare waging. 


Here’s to Teddy! 

Safe and steady, 

Loved by every section! 
South and North 

Will hurry forth 

To hasten his election. 


Written by Julia Ward Howe and re- 
printed in her biography, “ Julia Ward 
Howe, 1819-1910,” by Laura E. Richards 
and Maud Howe Elliott. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THE RENEWAL OF HOPE 


Easter, the feast of the resurrec- 
tion, means to us all the renewal 
and the redemption of life. And the 
natural phenomena incidental to the 
spring of the year are to us sym- 
bols of Easter. “All that lives,” we 
say toourselves, “shall live forever.” 
Perhaps one of the most living 
things in the spiritual world is hope. 
Phrases in our language in which 
this idea is embodied have become 
so familiar that they have become 
trite: “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” “The miserable 
have no medicine but only hope,” 
and — perhaps most hackneyed of 
all— ‘While there’s life there’s 
hope.” It has come to be our cus- 
tom to say these words almost me- 
chanically; yet, they contain one 
of the most significant of truths, — 
that of the life, the eternal life, of 
hope. 

It is strange, that hope, being 
what it is, there should be such fre- 
quent temptation on the part of 
men and women to believe it dead, 
or mortal. Even more quickly than 
they lose faith, men and women lose 
hope. And no loss, except it be 
charity, is greater. 
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How shall hope be guarded, in 
order that it may not be lost; or if 
lost, found; or if not lost, kept vig- 
orous? This can only be done by a 
process of renewal. There are many 
times and seasons for such renewing 
of hope; of them all none is better 
than Easter, when the greatest of 
all hopes, a hope higher and deeper 
than reason, was fulfilled, — the 
hope of the resurrection of the dead, 
the opening of the gates of ever- 
lasting life. 


BABY WEEK 


Tue first week in March was cel- 
ebrated in many parts of the 
country as Baby Week. Notable 
lectures, conferences and “‘demon- 
strations,” were given by doctors, 
nurses and others possessed of 
scientific knowledge relating to the 
proper care of infants and young 
children. Of the greatest possible 
benefit to young mothers has been 
this Baby Week. How glad their 
mothers would have been of such an 
opportunity, when their children 
were babies! The importance to 
the child of the mother’s care, the 
father’s care, the doctor’s care, the 
nurse’s care, the milk-man’s care, 
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the health inspector’s care, — and 
the care of quite as many other per- 
sons, was emphasized. 

There was one other “care,” 
about which I wished that more had 
been said, — the care of the grand- 
mother! Very important in the life 
of the baby is the present-day 
grandmother. In most cases she 
has read as many books on the care 
of children as the child’s mother, 
— usually more; furthermore, she 
very likely understands them better! 
In addition, she has had experience 
in “raising” at least one baby to 
manhood or womanhood. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to enumerate 
further reasons why the grand- 
mother’s care is important. It would 
seem to be obvious. . 

Why then has it not been men- 
tioned, or only casually mentioned 
during Baby Week? I think the 


reason is that many of the speakers, 
prominent during that week, were 
more nearly the age of the young 
mother of the present-day baby 
than of the child’s grandmother! 
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THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


Tuis month and year mark the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Shakespeare. In schools and col- 
leges, in cities and towns all over the 
English-speaking world, there will 
be celebrations in honor of Shake- 
speare,—his life and his work. 
Every person, great or small, young 
or old, should take some part in one 
or another of these celebrations; 
for Shakespeare is, or should be, 
the companion and friend of all. 

Many persons will find it im- 
possible to help in giving a pageant 
or a play, or some other similar fes- 
tival. How shall those persons, or 
groups of persons, unable thus to 
celebrate the occasion, show it rec- 
ognition? There are many ways, as 
there are many persons or groups. 
But there is one way in which every 
person, or any group, can celebrate, 
— namely by reading, either aloud, 
or to himself or herself, a play, or 
even only a sonnet of Shakespeare. 
It is to be hoped that persons able 
to do nothing else will do this! 


SONNET 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


ENGLAND PAST AND PRESENT 


HiTHERTO in our studies of Euro- 
pean history the plan has been to 
devote a month to a country, indi- 
cating some of the main points in 
the development of the people, and 
then passing on to the next country. 
Our studies have been somewhat 
conditioned by the fact that most of 
these countries are at war. Hence 
we have sought to look far back of 
current events to some of the chief 
sources of present activities among 
the nations. Thus, for example, we 
considered the ancient Teutons in 
their forest wilds in Germany, not- 
ing their strong love of liberty and 
those forces in their national life 
which eventually led them to emu- 
late the Romans. Thus, too, we 
looked back, in imagination, to the 
days when Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy was supreme in the northern 
countries, when the bold naviga- 
tors began the venturous explora- 
tions which reached a climax with 
the mastery of the dangers of the 
Northwest and Northeast Passages. 
Bearing in mind the results of these 
studies, we now propose to devote 
an entire year to the history of one 
land, that is, to the study of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
dividing English history into peri- 
ods that best serve our plan of work 
for the year. 

Since a great deal depends upon 


the attitude with which we ap- 
proach this more thorough study, 
we may well pause for a moment to 
consider how we should proceed in 
order to gain the best results. Our 
investigation need not be under- 
taken in a partisan spirit. We are 
likely to indulge in some compari- 
sons, for we shall be reminded that 
the course followed by the peoples 
who invaded England and became 
the English as we know them is not 
the one that led to the Germany of 
to-day. As Americans, we shall, of 
course, pursue with special interest 
the growth of the ideas and insti- 
tutions which prepared the way for 
our own institutions and our demo- 
cratic government. No study is 
just now more important than this 
searching inquiry into the sources of 
the type of civilization for which 
we stand. Yet we ought to be large- 
minded enough to trace this splen- 
did history with the realization that 
some would interpret it differently, 
displaying equal loyalty in behalf of 
other national developments from 
similar beginnings. 

We are warned by one of the 
greatest of recent historians, John 
Fiske, in his essay on Old and New 
Ways of Treating History, that our 
quest should not be pursued with 
the “ludicrous assumption that our 
people are better than other peo- 
ple”; for from this it is an easy 
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step to the “kindred assumption 
that the same national acts which 
are wrongful in other people are 
meritorious in ourselves.” Our aim 
should be to inquire into the past 
experience of the English nation, 
to know how, in all respects, it has 
come to be what it is to-day. If free 
from local prejudice and pride, we 
shall be as ready to acknowledge 
mistakes and learn the lessons they 
teach as to appreciate the institu- 
tions which have given us our lib- 
erties. We may well read English 
history in the same spirit in which 
we take up the history of ancient 
Greece or Rome. That is to say, we 
may take our clue from men of sci- 
ence in their study of nature, the 
object of such study being to know 
nature as it really is, beneath and 
beyond all ideas that are read into 
nature. 

We shall be aided in this effort to 
be impartial and broad-minded if 
for the time being we forget “the 
sins of empires”, and concern our- 
selves with the life of the English 
nation apart from the British Em- 
pire, just as many to-day counsel 
us to remember the virtues and 
attainments of Germany prior to 
the age of Prussian militarism. We 
are inevitably reminded of those 
“sins” for the moment when we 
come to the time of Roman inter- 
ference in Britain. But even then 
our central interest may be the 
gradual beginnings of the great 
national life which the mighty em- 
pire could not destroy. Thus from 
the start we may trace that steady 
upward march of a people destined 
to win a foremost place in the world. 
Thinking and living afresh with 
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these the ancestors of our own na- 
tional life, the study may well give 
us a more productive love for true 
democracy, productive because de- 
mocracy is once more on trial in the 
world, and each of us has an oppor- 
tunity to foster it as an ideal. 

Meanwhile, if we keep informed 
in regard to the changes in process 
in England in war-time, we shall 
come upon new evidences of a won- 
derful new awakening of the same 
spirit which enlists our enthusiasm 
when we read about the England 
of old. The situation might seem 
hopelessly complex if we should try 
to trace the results of the war in 
general. No such summary of its 
consequences is possible as we have 
undertaken in these pages when 
speaking of some of the continental 
countries. But postponing the large 
issues, by no means clear as yet, we 
may give thought to the immediate 
social consequences. 

Thus, for example, we find many 
whose life of idleness or luxury be- 
fore the war has given place to a 
noble career of service, a change sure 
to bring good results for the life of 
the nation. We read, too, of the im- 
portant part played by women in 
the great work of sacrifice and de- 
votion. We see how a people dedi- 
cated to peace-loving pursuits and 
not anticipating war, have some- 
what slowly yet courageously risen 
to meet the crisis. The religious 
consequences and the influence on 
special reforms, such as the move- 
ment for prohibition, have not yet 
been so impressive as in the case of 
France and Russia; but have gath- 
ered headway in a different fashion, 
according to the national type. The 
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England of to-day is changing, that 
we know. The more intimately we 
become aware of the changes, the 
more we become interested to re- 
turn in thought to those distant 
times when the nation began to take 
form. The England of to-day is the 
product of all the Englands that 
have gone before. There is indeed a 
remarkable continuity in English 
history. The study of that contin- 
uity of development will become 
absorbing to us to the extent that 
we read and think about it as the 
history of the “soul of a people.” 
H. W. D. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


As we propose to consider it, Eng- 
lish history is not the mere record of 
stirring events and battles, nor of 
the deeds of great men. Nor is it 
a mere study of the struggles for 
political freedom, as the power of 
kings is called in question and the 
common people rise into power. It 
is not a study of the environment 
of the British Isles, although this is 
an important subject. All these and 
other matters, often singled out for 
special investigation, and sometimes 
dry or dull if taken by themselves, 
we propose to regard as parts of a 
whole. The events and battles usu- 
ally chronicled as of prime impor- 
tance could not have occurred as 
they did without the deeds of the 
great, but the great could not have 
flourished without the common 
people. The environment in part 
shaped the people and the deeds 
they wrought. As the people ad- 
vanced in national life they re- 
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sponded to and expressed the con- 
ditions of their environment and, 
in due time, their genius found 
other forms of expression, through 
a type of government long in prog- 
ress of development, through lit- 
erature, art, science, education and 
the other manifestations of civiliza- 
tion. Thus in time the brilliant age 
of Shakespeare was the culmination 
of centuries of advance, thus came 
in due time the Victorian age. No 
part of the study will be dry or un- 
interesting if we keep in mind this 
point of the whole, the slowly gath- 
ering national life expressing itself 
in manifold fashion. 

This approach to English history 
is characteristic of one of the most 
brilliant and fascinating writers, 
John Richard Green, whose Short 
History of the English People is one 
of the best books for general study 
according to our plan for the year. 
Green had the ability, as John Fiske 
has said, to follow all the threads 
of national progress simultaneously, 
and in “‘one vast and superb pic- 
ture” show each element codperat- 
ing with the others. Thus Green 
was able to describe the great im- 
pulses of national feeling which 
made England what it is to-day. 
Thus he took his readers back of 
the state to the people, whose ge- 
nius produced it. He is quoted as 
saying that “‘a state is accidental: 
it can be made or unmade, and is 
no real thing.... But a nation is 
very real. ... That you can neither 
make nor destroy.” Green gave his 
life to the study of English history 
from this point of view, and wrote 
his histories in a style as fascinating 
as that of a great novel. 
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We already know the history in 
part. We are reading it afresh each 
year as we follow the record of cur- 
rent events, read the great English 
authors, or otherwise extend the 
sources of our thought. The his- 
tory of the American people began 
in one of its chapters and branched 
off into our own land.’ We are par- 
ticipants in the great stream of life 
which it is thus our privilege to 
study, even though we may have 
been born of other national parent- 
age and have but gradually come 
to regard ourselves as Americans. 
All of us commence with whatever 
knowledge of English history may 
have come our way. The studies of 
the year will, of course, begin with 
this familiar knowledge, more or 
less fragmentary as it is apt to be, 
and lead back to the larger whole, 
the reflective study of the English 
people. For some of us this will be 
at first a review. For others it will 
be an entirely new approach, for we 
may never have read English his- 
tory save as a record of external 
events and conquests, we may 
never have had the point of view of 
the “soul of a people.” 

We suggest that whatever the 
previous reading or study, and 
whatever the special interests in 
view, each should first read Eng- 
lish history as a story. Every reader 
will need to consult an atlas to lo- 
cate important places, and to note 
the changes from period to period. 
The Outline of Universal History in 
vol. x1v of The World’s Story sup- 
plies the connecting events in the 
long story, also the contemporary 
events in all countries of the world. 
This will be chiefly useful as a book 


of reference, while for connected 
reading some will wish to follow the 
unbroken narrative in a textbook on 
the history of England to date, such 
as S. R. Gardiner’s 4 Student’s His- 
tory of England (revised), or Coman 
and Kendall’s History of England. 
Others, however, will be satisfied 
with Green’s Short History and will 
not need to consult a recent work 
except for the period since 1873, not 
treated by Green. 

Readers whose time and plans for 
the year permit will naturally 
branch out from this general course 
of study as a basis according to 
their special interests. Some will 
wish to add to their knowledge of 
English history at large by con- 
centrating on important periods. 
Coman and Kendall’s work, above 
referred to, contains excellent lists 
of books for general and special 
reference. The study of a particular 
age will lead some readers to fresh 
interest in architecture, while oth- 
ers will prefer books of travel. 
Guide-books and books on the great 
cities, especially London, will be of 
some use by way of reference. We 
shall have occasion to mention in 
these pages some of the best books 
of travel. 

Other readers will be devoted to 
biography as their special interest, 
and consult the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, or the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography; or books on great 
men such as the following: Paull, 
Life of Alfred; Creighton, Simon de 
Montfort; G. W. Russell, Gladstone; 
J. Morley, Life of Cobden; S. R. 
Gardiner, Cromwell’s Place in His- 
tory. Other readers will naturally 
turn at once to books by great 
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men, instead of books about them. 
Macaulay’s Essays on such men 
as Clive, Chatham, Hampden and 
Hastings may be for some the 
means of transition from history to 
biography. Other readers will take 
more interest in the lives of the 
poets. 

A larger number of readers will 
supplement their studies by stories 
and historical novels, and pass from 
these to English literature as their 
chief secondary interest for the year. 
Stopford Brooke’s little Primer of 
English Literature is a convenient 
guide for those who desire a small 
volume. There are larger works by 
W. E. Simons, and W. V. Moody 
and R. M. Lovett, covering the 
whole period. Then there are spe- 
cial treatises on each of the great 
periods, such as Stopford Brooke’s 
History of English Literature (from 
the beginning to the Norman Con- 
quest), and George Saintbury’s 
History of Elizabethan Literature. 
Taking one of these books as a 
guide, one might turn to some of 
the greater writers of the period, 
and thus become less dependent on 
textbooks as the year passes. 

If education be one’s main inter- 
est, one should consult such a work 
as Paul Monroe’s A Textbook in the 
History of Education, and then con- 
sider the various periods of devel- 
opment of education in England by 
reference to such leaders as John 
Locke. Monroe’s book contains 
chronological tables of educational 
history, with lists of topics for spe- 
cial study. 

Nothing is more characteristic, 
in a way, of the English people than 
their philosophy. There is a very 
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intimate connection between phil- 
osophy, education, the growth of 
liberal thought and the fostering of 
democratic government. Thus the 
same writer, John Locke, for ex- 
ample, may be important in all of 
these connections. Thus one turns 
to Francis Bacon, not merely as an 
essayist, but on account of his in- 
fluence on English thought and 
education. The reader may profit- 
ably refer at first to a textbook, such 
as Hoffding’s Brief History of Mod- 
ern Philosophy, to gain the chrono- 
logical connection, and thence pass. 
to the writers themselves; for ex-. 
ample, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume. 

Religion in England may be 
studied according to one’s special 
interest in the matter. Of vital in-. 
terest are the ages of Wiclif, of 
Henry VIII, of Puritanism, and the 
many movements of liberal thought 
in the nineteenth century. We nat- 
urally inform ourselves concerning 
these matters with the same im- 
partiality which guides our study 
as a whole; for we wish to know how 
the genius of the English people: 
expressed itself, however greatly 
we may take exception to certair 
creeds. Then, too, the history of 
religion in England is closely con-- 
nected with the beginnings of his-- 
tory in New England. 

We suggest that it would be well 
to postpone until another year the 
development of the British Empire 
in other parts of the world. Our in- 
terest for the present is to become 
more deeply acquainted with the 
English people in their home-land. 
At first we need to look back rather 
than forward, remembering what 
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matters chiefly came before us when 
we took up the history of other 
European peoples. For we must 
know origins, trace out causes, be- 
come vividly aware of the main 
influences, the primitive beliefs and 
customs. Meanwhile, if time per- 
mits more extended study, we may 
pass to a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the whole field in the monu- 
mental work entitled Social Eng- 
land, by Traill-Mann. From this 
we may pass to still more specific 
works such as A. Lawrence Lowell’s 
The Government of England, F. 
Montague’s Elements of English 
Constitutional History, or Taswell- 
Langmead’s English Constitutional 
History. 

The two main points to bear in 
mind throughout are these: the en- 
deavor to inform one’s self concern- 
ing the history of the English people 
without being too general, without 
reading too many books; and the 
development of some special in- 
terest or interests best calculated 
to foster one’s plan of life, such as 
the study of a great epoch or of a 
topic like education. Thus the 
year’s study should not only give 
information but foster thought. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Our study of the English people 
properly begins with the landing in 
Britain of the Saxons, Angles and 
Jutes. For it was these forerunners 
of the great English race who 
brought to Britain the main ideas 
and customs from which the Eng- 
land of to-day was developed. But 
the forerunners were also conquer- 


ors, and their history cannot be 
completely told without taking ac- 
count of the people whom they van- 
quished. Moreover, some of these 
vanquished dwellers in the British 
Isles were driven back into the 
highlands, not slain; and they have 
contributed an element to English 
history, especially in Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. The English race 
as we know it to-day is of mixed 
stock and we may well make note 
of the varied contributions which 
different peoples added, up to the 
time when the Norman Conquest 
brought the great blending process 
to a close. 

Full many a change of ownership 
has in fact taken place in the com- 
paratively small territory of the 
British Isles. If we look back far 
enough to try in imagination to pic- 
ture the appearance of the first in- 
habitants, their mode of life and 
the rude implements which served 
them in domestic circles and in war- 
time, we are reminded that these 
Isles were once connected with the 
continent of Europe, and that there 
was free coming and going by land. 
So little is known of the rude tribes 
that peopled England during the 
ancient stone age, the new stone age 
and the age of bronze, that much 
reading would be required to bring 
together the scanty information and 
reconstruct in thought the mode of 
life. Practically nothing is left from 
these most ancient times save the 
relics found in caves and other con- 
cealed places which give us clues to 
the meagre skill in building and 
carving possessed by these pre- 
civilized tribes. 

With the Celts, however, the case 
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is different. For they were not ex- 
terminated when other races came, 
they have never been exterminated, 
but have left powerful traces of 
their national types in life, lan- 
guage, art and general history. The 
persistence of the Celts, often 
pushed back into the outlying dis- 
tricts and apparently quieted for 
generations, is one of the striking 
facts of English history. Their inva- 
sions began as far back as the latter 
part of the bronze age, when the 
Goidels crossed from the continent. 
These Goidelic or Gaelic tribes 
probably drove most of the primi- 
tive population into the remoter 
districts and islands, although they 
may have absorbed some of the 
Neolithic folk. They advanced into 
the habitable portions of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and even- 
tually into Wales. They were the 
dominant people of the British 
Isles for some centuries. 

Evidently they had occupied 
their new territory a_ sufficient 
length of time to become differen- 
tiated from other Celts, for when 
the next Celtic invasion occurred, 
perhaps as early as 300 B.c., the in- 
coming Brythons, as they were 
called, drove them back as enemies. 
Still another invasion took place 
about 100 B.c., when some of the 
Belge added their numbers to the 
Celtic contribution. The Brythons 
first settled in Kent and round the 
mouths of the Thames. By the time 
of Cesar’s arrival, 55 B.c., these 
later arrivals probably occupied all 
the southeastern districts, the east 
coast as far as the Wash and the 
land east of the Trent, the Avon 
and the Stour of Dorsetshire. 
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After Czsar’s invasion, the Bry- 
thons pushed north and eventually 
occupied a large part of England. 
In the counties of Cornwall, in 
parts of other counties and in Wales, 
the Gaelic tribes remained in pos- 
session of the land, although blend- 
ing in part with the Brythons, and 
accepting their language, manners 
and customs. In northern England 
and Scotland the influence of the 
Brythons was less pronounced, and 
in the remote districts there was 
less blending. Thus in Scotland 
descendants of the Neolithic people 
lived on in history to be known as 
the Picts, in contrast with the 
Scots, who came as invaders from 
Ireland. The lowlands responded 
to the Brythonic influence, while in 
the highlands the Goidels or Gaels 
became predominant. The pure 
Brythons apparently remained long- 
est in Cornwall and Wales, and in 
Cumbria (the Cymry, or “fellow- 
countrymen”’). 

It is well to remember these Cel- 
tic invasions, and the regions where 
the Celts settled or were driven, for 
these people were distinctive in 
type. The Celts were tall, fair- 
haired and courageous, and were 
important representatives of the 
great Indo-European or Aryan fam- 
ily. When they migrated to Britain 
they possessed a kind of civilization 
and a language of their own, also a 
form of religion, modes of govern- 
ing and of making warfare. These 
had already become somewhat fixed 
when the Celts sought their new 
homes. Hence, as we should expect, 
they had their own ways of con- 
structing hill-forts, with walls of 
earth or stone, their type of village 
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and their hamlets of pile-dwellings 
among the marshes. In the south 
of England they developed market 
centers, after a time, and made 
other beginnings of town-life. They 
also had their own coinage and were 
making some headway in the arts 
of wood-carving and pottery. 

Naturally it was in the south of 
England that the Celts made more 
advances toward civilization, for 
there the climate and other condi- 
tions were more favorable. We may 
think of them as tilling the soil and 
making their way into the regions 
still covered by dense forests and 
tending in general to lead a peace- 
able life. We should also bear in 
mind the changes which came into 
their life as time passed and they 
became well fitted to their environ- 
ment. Thus in due time the mixed 
Celtish tribes became “the Bri- 
tons,” as we call them, in contrast 
with the later mixture of tribes 
called “English.” Doubtless the 
Britons would have continued to 
develop their type of civilization 
to the full had not their right to live 
and progress in their own way been 
questioned by the all-powerful Ro- 
mans. 

The Roman period is one of those 
strange but deeply significant move- 
ments of history which show the 
extreme difficulty of enforcing one 
civilization on another, a well-nigh 
futile process which some of the 
nations of Europe are still vainly 
trying to carry forward to success. 
The Romans had good reason from 
their proud, imperialistic, military 
point of view for making what we 
now call the vain attempt. The 
Britons were able to render assis- 


tance to their brother-tribes across 
the channel and their territory was 
fertile and promising. The Romans 
had every reason to believe that 
they could conquer, for they were 
infinitely superior on the battle- 
field, both in equipment and gen- 
eralship. Moreover, they were hard- 
ened by any number of victorious 
campaigns on the continent, where 
Teutons and Celts alike had felt the 
power of their legions. The Britons 
do not appear to have been ardent 
devotees of war, and probably 
would never have organized their 
forces to invade the territories of 
Rome. They were separated from 
the continental tribes and hence 
had not put themselves through 
the constant practice of border war- 
fare socommon among some of the 
Germans. “ 

Yet they had other sources of 
strength,—in their geographical 
position, in their relatively free op- 
portunities for development. The 
unconquered Cesar soon realized 
that he had a vast undertaking 
before him, if he were to subdue 
these islanders. The Britons became 
vassals of the empire after a time, 
partially subdued but by no 
means conquered. A hundred years 
elapsed after Cesar first visited 
Britain before the real conquest 
was undertaken, under Claudius, 
A.D. 43, when Aulus Plautius, with 
a well-equipped army of forty thou- 
sand men, landed in Kent and 
marched towards London. 

To follow the history of the Ro- 
man period, from that time on until 
the Roman legions were finally 
withdrawn, is to realize to what a 
slight extent after all the conquest 
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was truly real. The emperor, Clau- 
dius, himself crossed to Britain and 
went to London, a remarkable event 
in the history of the empire. The 
Romans put forth great efforts as 
they penetrated one region after 
another, sometimes slaughtering the 
Britons as if bent on their extermi- 
nation, at other times driving them 
through the forests toward the 
highlands. They managed to es- 
tablish a frontier between the Clyde 
and the Forth, by the year 80, under 
Julius Agricola. But then a long 
time passed when apparently little 
or nothing was accomplished. The 
northern Britons arose in revolt, 
about 115 or 120. At various times 
the Britons had been driven further 
north, even north of Hadrian’s Wall. 
Antoninus Pius built another wall, 
in the year 142, and for the moment 
seemed to have established a more 
distant limit. Hadrian’s Wall, built 
in 121, became the real boundary, 
however, and was for two hundred 
years the northern limit. Beyond 
that the inhabitants of the British 
Isles were never conquered. 

What the force of arms accom- 
plished in large measure in the 
south the other forces of Roman 
civilization accomplished only in 
part. For it is easier to conquer a 
people in battle than to win them 
over to another type of civilization. 
It is easier, too, to coerce a race in 
the lowlands than in the hill-coun- 
try. The south of England at last 
subdued, it was possible to extend 
the civilization of the empire to a 
considerable degree. For the former 
rulers of the land now became la- 
borers for the new tenants, the fields 


were cultivated, the lead and iron 
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mines were developed into large 
productiveness and military roads 
were cut through the country. The 
towns were Romanized, villas and 
palaces were erected, estates were 
marked out and the country in 
general took on aspects of the em- 
pire, although the wealth and splen- 
dor of Roman civilization did not 
equal the luxury of other parts of 
the empire. The Britons began in 
time to speak Latin and were to all 
appearances Roman citizens. The 
conquerors still further emphasized 
their hold upon the land and its 
people by erecting forts and other 
military stations, by fortifying the 
towns and cities and otherwise pre- 
paring for a permanent occupancy. 

How artificial and uncalled for, 
however, seems the luxury which 
was imposed on Britain! The pal- 
aces, the baths, the theatres and 
other means of making life pleasur- 
able to the types of Romans who 
followed the military victories with 
their effete civilization, belonged to 
another sphere of social life. The 
conquered people were not given 
the opportunity to develop as they 
indeed might choose, but were com- 
pelled to pay taxes to the victors, 
raise corn for the legions, submit 
to military service in foreign lands 
and, in many other ways, yield 
their privileges. The prime result, 
of course, was a lessening of all the 
powers of resistance, a yielding of 
manhood in the presence of a ruler- 
ship bent on crushing out every ele- 
ment of national feeling. This is 
the utterly mistaken way in which 
a militaristic empire tries to force 
its methods of efficiency on a people 
worthy of a higher fate. 
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Fortunately for Britain and for 
the world in general, the imperial 
civilization was not wholly victori- 
ous. The hardy Picts and Scots 
were ready in the highlands to be- 
gin their assaults when the Roman 
legions were withdrawn. These as- 
saults are sometimes spoken of as 
“barbarian invasions,” and so they 
were from the point of view of Ro- 
man civilization. When the primi- 
tive religion came into power again, 
the change was from ostensible 
Christianity to what we call pagan- 
ism. For the Romans had brought 
Christianity into Britain. It has 
been surmised that some of the sol- 
diers sent to conquer Britain in the 
first century were Christians who 
had served at Jerusalem. At any 
rate, Christianity was introduced 
early and the new faith spread until, 
by the fourth century, it was firmly 
established. 

In the mean time the native types 
of life, thought and religion, had 
no opportunity for self-expression. 
The Britons could hardly have held 
their own as Christians against the 
invaders from the north. In fact, 
they could not withstand the Picts 
and Scots in any sense of the word. 
Weakened by generations of servi- 
tude to Rome, the Britons were 
practically defenceless. But their 
necessities opened the door for the 
incoming of new groups of invaders, 
the Saxons, as they were in general 
called, also “barbarians,” if you 
please, but barbarians who were 
destined to develop English terri- 
tory harmoniously with its type, in 
line with its climate and the best 
interests of the people. 

As early as the third century the 
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forces that were to bring about the 
change had been gathering. The 
Scots from the north of Ireland be- 
gan their raids, about the year 286. 
The Saxons ravaged the eastern 
and southeastern coasts, from about 
the year 290, and thereafter kept up 
such steady piracy that the coast 
from Southampton to the Wash 
was known as “the Saxon shore.” 
By the middle of the fourth century 
these pirates were very numerous. 
The Roman commanders fought 
hard to subdue the Saxons. Stil- 
icho was the last of the Roman 
defenders, in the engagements of 
396 and 400. In 407, the emperor, 
Constantine, sent for the legions 
from Britain. 

The occasion for the withdrawing 
of the Roman legions from Britain 
was the Teutonic conquest of Gaul, 
the need of defending the empire, 
soon to fall, under the increasing 
power of the Goths and Vandals. 
Roman government and civiliza- 
tion could not, of course, be main- 
tained in Britain without the con- 
tinuous presence of the legions to 
sustain the empire. When the army 
was withdrawn and the Romano- 
Britons were left to themselves, the 
original elements in a measure re- 
asserted themselves. The cities at 
once declared their independence of 
Rome. The utmost that the em- 
peror could do was to bid them take 
care of themselves. By 410, the 
Roman officials had been banished, 
and independent governments or- 
ganized. Then followed thirty years 
of warfare with the Picts and 
other invaders until, unable any 
longer to maintain the struggle, the 
most powerful king of the Britons, 
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Gwerthigen (Vortigern), appealed 
to the Saxons to aid them against 
the Picts and Scots. It was then 
that Hengist and Horsa landed in 
Thanet. From the small begin- 
nings, the invasions of the Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes increased until 
the Britons were steadily driven 
back, just as the later Celts had 
driven back the first Celts (Goidels), 
and as these in turn had compelled 
the pre-historic tribes to withdraw 
into the remote districts. 

The Romans came to reduce Bri- 
tain, to exact tribute, to impose 
their own type of civilization, with- 
out consideration of the native 
rights of the people to live and cul- 
tivate the arts after their own man- 
ner. The barbarian Saxons came at 
first as pirates, to pillage and to con- 
quer. They slaughtered the inhab- 
itants, destroyed the cities, burned 
the palaces, and did whatever they 
could to destroy what we call “‘civil- 
ization.” This apparently meant 
the victory of pagan gods over the 
one God of Christianity. Yet notice 
the difference between the two con- 
quests. 

The Romans were never able to 
overcome the hatred entertained for 
them by the Britons. The Roman 
tax-gatherer was looked upon as a 
plunderer. The Roman government 
as a whole was maintained by force. 
Ithadso slight a hold upon the Brit- 
ons that with it ended the Latin 
language and all else that had been 
imposed on the people by coercive 
measures. With all its emphasis on 
unity, Rome was unable to over- 
come the strong feeling of individu- 
ality among the tribes. Hence the 
Britons were ready at the first op- 
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portunity to cast aside Roman law 
and customs in behalf of self-govern- 
ment and tribal independence. The 
persistent efforts of the Romans to 
eradicate this love'of liberty and 
independent government had en- 
tirely failed. The reaction against 
all things Roman which the Saxons 
carried to its completion began as 
soon as opportunity offered. 

For the moment the new invasion 
seemed as foreign to the interests of 
Britain as that of the Romans. So 
much had already been accom- 
plished by way of revolt against 
Roman ideas that there was appar- 
ently good reason why the invaders 
should preserve the visible products 
of imperial civilization. That only 
the roads and the ruins should be 
left when the destroyers had done 
their fatal work seemed indeed the 
greatest of misfortunes. All civili- 
zation, so the Britons declared, was 
blotted out; God appeared to have 
forsaken mankind and the worst 
sort of heathenism had destroyed 
Christianity. 

Yet in the long light of history 
we realize how fortunate it was for 
those who were to settle England 
that the destruction should be com- 
plete. For the invaders came with 
different motives, prepared to es- 
tablish a social order fundamentally 
unlike that of Rome. They be- 
lieved in kinship and personal alle- 
giance, in cooperation and good 
fellowship. They had advanced far 
enough in the arts of agriculture and 
village life so that they were pre- 
pared to establish an empire of do- 
mestic life in place of the Roman 
order of military rule and luxury. 
It is difficult, in fact, to think of 
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them as foreigners, so well adapted 
were they to their new environment. 
They seem rather like people who 
have learned to live in one section 
of a country and who for the sake of 
change move their household goods 
and drive their flocks and herds to 
another section. 

In other words, they were equip- 
ped to make conquests which the 
Romans with all their legions and 
civilization could not accomplish. 
They had to begin in the usual way 
among barbarians, by fighting, pil- 
laging and burning. But we may 
judge of these matters according to 
the attitude presently taken by the 
victors and by the results for civili- 
zation. One of the tests of true civi- 
lization is the opportunity granted 
by its leaders to the common people 
to live and govern themselves in 
a manner that accords with their 
character and the character of their 
home-land. A Druid priest, a 
Saxon king, a Scandinavian bard 
may be a more civilized leader, de- 
spite the mysterious rites of the Cel- 
tic religion, the pagan beliefs, or the 
Norse mythology, than the “Chris- 
tian” governor. Therefore, we may 
form our estimates by the mode of 
life on the whole, by its “fruits,” 
looking behind the names “bar- 
barian,” “Christian” and all other 
terms by which we so readily clas- 
sify and judge. 

Moreover, we note the fact that 
while the Teutonic invaders out- 
wardly destroyed civilization and 
brought in a rule of kings who 
claimed descent from Scandinavian 
gods, such as Woden (Odin), they 
presently showed their willingness 
to accept Christianity in the forms 





in which it was presented after their 
conquests. Christianity had al- 
ready become permanently estab- 
lished in Ireland and by the sixth 
century the Irish were ready to 
send missionaries to win the people 
of Britain. Later, Augustine came 
as a missionary from Rome, and 
made a conquest which no army 
could have won. Missionaries were 
sent also to the Picts, and to many 
other tribes in the outlying regions. 
Monasteries arose, for example, at 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, off the 
coast of Northumberland, at Wear- 
mouth, Whitby, and Jarrow, in the 
north, and at Peterborough and 
St. Albans, in the east. 

The monasteries were in a meas- 
ure educational and industrial cen- 
tres. The monks themselves took 
part in clearing the land, draining 
the bogs, in sowing and reaping. 
Gradually, Christianity, in the form 
thus successfully introduced, deeply 
influenced the people and took the 
place of the sometime paganism. 
Gradually, too, it brought about a 
unity among the people in the vari- 
ous kingdoms, long before political 
unity was possible. Thus, in 664, 
for example, when a synod or coun- 
cil was held at Whitby to decide 
when Easter should be observed, 
the representatives from the vari- 
ous kingdoms were able to agree on 
a uniform custom. Thus the people 
who as invaders left scarcely any- 
thing that pertained to the Roman 
period save ruins, who knew and 
would have cared little for Roman 
law and Roman government were 
able permanently to change Bri- 
tain into England. 

‘The change did not mean the con- 
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quering by force of arms of all the 
cribes and peoples, for the Picts and 
Scots were driven back, not sub- 
dued. But it meant the establish- 
ment of a mode of government and 
the acceptance of a religion which 
were to reach into the farthest con- 
fines of the British Isles. The change 
is full of interesting and profitable 
lessons for those who read history 
deeply, those who are interested to 
trace the influences which have led 
the English people to become what 
they are to-day. The Saxon con- 
quest came at a time when new life 
was required in Britain toshake off 
the enervating influences of the Ro- 
man period and the deadening ef- 
fects of a civilization imposed from 
without. The invaders brought the 
love of personal freedom, the ideals 
of cooperation and government 
needed for the unification which 
Roman law and Roman armies had 
been unable to bring about. Thus 
English history proper opens with a 
diversity of elements, an interfusion 
of peoples which make it one of the 
most interesting periods in the his- 
tory of the world. 

We take leave of the Roman 
period, therefore, with the realiza- 
tion that it was a radical failure, the 
failure of the imperialistic type of 
government in so far as it imposes 
its own laws and customs on an- 
other race. The spirit of liberty, the 
desire for independent or local self- 
government and other desires so 
characteristic of the Celts and Teu- 
tons lived on in Britain despite all 
that the Romans could accomplish. 
These desires, apparently thwarted 
for the moment, were to find their 
fulfillment in the social order estab- 
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lished by the Anglo-Saxons. There 
was, in fact, a kinship between the 
conquered and the conquerors in 
these respects. We might almost 
drop the Roman period out of mind 
and return in thought to the earliest 
Celts in their primitive homes, not- 
ing how, with the long interruption, 
the civilizing forces to which they 
were inwardly responding later 
came into expression in free Eng- 
land. We can trace the long history 
with but few references to the Ro- 
man period. But whether studying 
the history in general, the history 
of the languages and literatures, or 
the growth of the national types, 
we must bear in mind the various 
tribes that combine with the Sax- 
ons to produce the English people 
of to-day. We shall have occasion 
to note the influence of some of these 
national elements when we trace 
the beginnings of English literature. 


EASTER IN ENGLAND 
BY JULIA A. BROWN 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 


was the wail of one of her self- 
exiled sons whom even balmy Italy 
could not requite for the loss of an 
English spring. It finds an echo in 
the hearts, not only of the sons of 
the soil, but of every sojourner who 
has here welcomed sweet April with 
her train. Hers is a golden month; 
she spreads her yellow robe over all 
the land. In sheltered corners of 
the wood the wild daffodil springs 
— “daffodils that come before the 
swallow dares”;— thick on every 
bank lies the pale sunshine of close- 
crowding primroses, lifting glad 
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faces to the April skies, and, in the 
yellow-green of April grass, glow 
the bright stars of golden celandine. 

Eostra, that April deity of Saxon 
myth, is believed to have loaned 
her name to the Christian festival 
which falls most often in this golden 
month. Easter is an octave and 
Palm Sunday is its beginning. Al- 
though the observance of this day 
in England is shorn of many of its 
ancient customs, the services and 
music are eloquent reminders of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when the people, “‘ took branches of 
palm trees, and went forth to meet 
Him and cried, ‘Hosanna: Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.’ ” 

While many of the Easter ob- 
servances of olden days have dis- 
appeared, there still exists at Cais- 
tor, Lincolnshire, a Palm Sunday 
custom of a very quaint nature 
which is kept up in modern times 
only because it is connected with a 
tenure of property. A person rep- 
resenting the owner of the estate of 
Broughton comes into the porch of 
Caistor church during the reading 
of the first lesson and three times 
cracks a gad-whip, which he then 
folds neatly up. Entering the 
church, he takes a seat and remains 
quiet until the reading of the second 
lesson, when he must come before 
the minister with the whip held up- 
right and at its upper end a purse, 
containing thirty pieces of silver. 
He then kneels before the clergy- 
man and waves the whip three 
times round his head. He remains 
on his knees until the end of the les- 
son, after which he retires. 

Another early custom which has 
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continued to modern times is the 
dressing of wells at Tissington, 
Derbyshire. Three wells of ancient 
repute are visited on Holy Thurs- 
day, preceding Easter Sunday, and 
decked with flowers and green 
branches of trees, although, of 
those who participate in this rite 
but few could tell how it originated. 

This day is called in England, 
Maundy Thursday, and down to 
Jacobean times was the occasion of 
a peculiar ceremony, the washing of 
the feet of a certain number of poor 
persons by the reigning sovereign. 
The number of persons correspond- 
ed to the age of the illustrious wash- 
er. Thus it is recorded that, in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age, Queen 
Elizabeth, attended by thirty-nine 
“ladies and gentlewomen,” at her 
palace of Greenwich, washed the 
feet of thirty-nine poor persons, but 
after this fashion. First, the feet of 
the paupers were cleansed by the 
yeomen of the laundry, with warm 
water and sweet herbs; a second 
washing was then given them by 
the subalmoner and a third by the 
Queen, who, as she washed each 
foot, made the sign of the cross upon 
it and kissed it. A perhaps more 
acceptable part of the custom fol- 
lowed in the distribution to these 
poor persons of clothes, food and 
money. The washing of feet was 
last performed in its fullest extent 
by James II. 

For many years, however, the 
bestowal of food, garments and 
money was continued, until, in the 
time of Queen Victoria, the sum of 
money was increased and the gifts 
of food and clothing omitted. At 
the present time, a special ceremony 
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takes place in Westminster Abbey 
on Maundy Thursday, when the 
King presents to a certain num- 
ber of poor persons — real poor — 
gifts of money. These coins are de- 
signed for this particular purpose 
and are called ‘Maundy money,” 
or ‘‘Maundy pence.” 

Many superstitions cling about 
the observance of Good Friday. 
Bread baked on this day is, in some 
localities, kept for a year and 
crumbs of it, in water, are used for 
medicinal purposes, coupled, doubt- 
less, with strong faith in their effi- 
cacy. Hot buns, marked with a 
cross, are sold everywhere. Crisp, 
spicy, sugary, with a sprinkling of 
fruit in their make-up, these buns 
find a ready sale when cried in the 
streets: — 

One-a-penny buns, 
Two-a-penny buns, 
One-a-penny, two-a-pen"v. 
Hot cross buns. 

Tansy cakes and tansy puddings 
are still eaten in some portions of 
England as a reminder of the 
“bitter herbs” of the Paschal feast. 
In certain parishes of Dorset and 
Devon, on Good Friday, the clerk 
of the parish carries to each house a 
few white cakes as an Easter offer- 
ing. The ingredients are mingled 
sweet and bitter, and the cakes are 
of two sizes, some five, some seven 
inches in diameter, and one eighth 
of an inch thick. Why these parti- 
cular dimensions obtain “‘deponent 
sayeth not.” However, they are 
well received and a gratuity given 
the clerk by each recipient. 

Attached to most of these old cus- 
toms is the time-honored gratuity. 
In Chester, that town of ancient 
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relics and traditions, the practice of 
“lifting,” on Good Friday, was once 
in vogue. A chair lined with white 
silk and gaily bedecked with ribbons 
and flowers was carried through the 
streets by a company of young men. 
Whenever a fair maiden was en- 
countered she was lifted into the 
chair from which she might not de- 
scend except upon payment of a 
kiss to each bearer, and a fee. That 
this custom was not confined to the 
common people is shown by an old 
chronicler, who tells us that King 
Edward I was “‘lifted” from his bed 
by the merry ladies of his court and, 
as to fees, mulcted of a sum equal 
to about four hundred pounds in 
the coin of to-day. 

Eggs, hard boiled and dyed, play 
a large part in Easter festivities. 
In Lancashire the peasantry, chil- 
dren and adults, supply themselves 
abundantly with these Easter sym- 
bols, which they roll and toss about 
before eating. In some of the north- 
ern shires the shepherds collect a 
number of eggs during Holy Week 
toward a great egg-eating contest at 
Easter. Even now, at St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, colored eggs 
are given out on Easter Sunday. 
So far as I can learn, the Easter 
rabbit does not obtain in England. 

Perhaps to the bulk of the Eng- 
lish population Easter Monday is 
the chief day of the festival, for it is 
one of the four Bank Holidays of 
the year. Then the people stream 
out into the country, or its nearest 
substitute. From the smaller vil- 
lages and towns they flock to the 
woods, to pick the primroses clus- 
tering by millions on every bank 
and by every roadside. 
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For Londoners, Hampstead 
Heath is the popular gathering 
place, the coster’s pleasure ground. 
Here, on Easter Monday, you will 
find the road lined with merry-go- 
rounds, shooting galleries, and vari- 
ous other devices for amusing the 
crowds who flock to “ ’Appy ’Am- 
stead.” Behind the tents the coster’s 
patient little donkey enjoys a well- 
earned rest, and down the road come 
boys and girls, arm in arm, dancing 
and singing the latest popular air. 

While to the masses Easter brings 
a season of merry making, to the 
classes it is, as it should be, a sol- 
emn church festival. In England, 
as here, from the greatest cathedral 
to the tiniest of parish churches, the 
Easter lilies are massed amid the 
dark green of the palms; the organ 
peals forth the glorious notes of 
praise, and to the many services of 
the day come the people in worship- 
ful commemoration of the risen 
Christ. Winding through the fra- 
grant lanes, or across the flower- 
strewn city parks, they come in the 
soft spring sunshine with the hope 
and gladness of the Eastertide 
surging through their hearts. 

For who can believe in death 
when every tree is bursting into 
leaf; when in the peaceful church- 
yard daisy and celandine spring 
from each grass-grown mound, 
when in the hedge-row birds are 
lifting up a hymn of praise and 
gratitude for life? Who can gaze 
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upon that yearly recurring miracle 
of spring, nature’s resurrection, 
without knowing in his heart that 
man but sleeps, and wakes again to 
never-ending life? 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 
(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
tle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What memorable event oc- 
curred gt Runnymede? 

2. When was the coast of Devon 
invaded by the Vikings? 

3. What royal personage is as- 
sociated with the meadow of 
Camelot? 

4. When did the Romans first 
cross the Thames? 


‘ 5. What king was baptized on the 


present site of one of England’s 
most famous churches? 

6. What is the mythical history 
connected with Albion, king of 
Britain? 

7. What event raised Cassivellau- 
nus to power among the Britons? 

8. What kinds of fruit were known 
by the Romans in Britain? 

9. What part of Britain was peo- 
pled by the Trinobantes? 

10. Where is Bratton Castle, and 
for what is it known? 


THE PROMISE 


For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord God will 
cause righteousness and peace to spring forth before all the nations. 


Isaiah, Lx1, 11. 
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TIDES OF SPRING 


In an amusing essay on 4 Good-Bye 
to Winter — Mr. Bradford Torrey 
says that when he was a boy, “The 
Seasons” was the favorite theme 
for school compositions, which in- 
variably began with the safe asser- 
tion that “the year is divided into 
four seasons, spring, summer, au- 
tumn or fall and winter,” — a text 
worn so thin with use that at length 
the schoolmaster declared the pa- 
tent on it expired and refused to 
accept further literary inventions 
on the topic. But, says Mr. Torrey, 
there was one grain of real fact in 
the classic opening sentence of these 
compositions; spring, the real be- 
ginning of the year, was put where 
it belongs, and probably most of us 
feel that a season when nature 
seems new-born should lead the 
calendar. 

It is not altogether easy to assign 
a trustworthy calendar date for 
spring’s arrival in a country so wide 
as ours, — it must always be a mat- 
ter of returning phenomena, which 
will come, perhaps, in February in 
the South and not until May in 
the Northern edge of our territory. 
With Thoreau, in his Walden es- 
says, spring begins with the melting 
of the ice in the ponds and even this 


visible melting is preceded by the 
curious “‘whooping”’ of ice so early 
as February, when alternate expan- 
sion under the sun’s rays and con- 
traction in the cold night make the 
ice “‘go off” in loud reports. The 
melting, when it once sets in in 
earnest, goes on not only at the 
upper surface of the ice, but the 
sun’s rays strike through it in ice a 
foot or more thick, and are reflected 
upward, melting the under surface 
as well. This, with the expansion of 
air bubbles both upward and down- 
ward, honeycombing the ice and 
making air tubes for the heat to 
pass into, breaks up the pond’s 
frozen lid and gives it back to the 
elements. 

Thoreau says spring begins when 
the frost comes out of the ground 
and sélects a curious phenomenon 
to illustrate the visible departure of 
the frost, —the flow of thawing 
sand and clay down the banks of a 
steep railroad cut. What more un- 
likely place to watch the turning of 
the vernal tide! And yet he saw 
form, color and action as the tiny 
streamlets of sand burst forth 


like lava and obeyed half-way the law of 
currents and half-way that of vegetation. 
As it flows it takes the forms of sappy 
leaves and vines, making heaps of pulpy 
sprays a foot or more in depth, and re- 
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sembling . . . the lacinated, lobed, and im- 
bricated thalluses of some lichens; or you 
are reminded of coral, of leopards’ paws or 
birds’ feet, of brains.... It is a truly gro- 
tesque vegetation...a sort of architec- 
tural foliage more ancient and typical than 
acanthus, chiccory, ivy, vine, or any vege- 
table leaves; destined perhaps, under some 
circumstances, to become a puzzle to fu- 
ture geologists. ... The various shades of 
the sand are singularly rich and agreeable, 
embracing the different iron colors, brown, 
gray, yellowish, and reddish... . You find 
thus in the very sands an anticipation of 
the vegetable life. 


To most of us the leaf is the first 
symbol that comes to our minds 
with the word “spring.” Thoreau 


bids us 


compare the first tender signs of the infant 
year just peeping forth with the sturdy 
beauty of the withered vegetation which 
had withstood the winter — life everlast- 
ing, goldenrod, pin weeds, and graceful 
grasses, more obvious and interesting fre- 
quently than in summer time even, as if 
their beauty was not ripe till then. 


The grass, too, he finds “the sym- 
bol of perpetual youth” and paints 
it as it “flames up on the hillsides 
like a spring fire . . . not yellow but 
green is the color of its flame.” 
Spring has not only its sights, its 
odors, — so delectably described in 
Burroughs, — but its sounds and 
these, indeed, are not always con- 
fined to vocal performances, typi- 
cal of spring’s music as may be the 
calls of the early-coming birds, the 
“elfin horn of the honey bee” and 
the pipe of the little marsh hyla. 
Her miracle of waking life in Rus- 
sia is told almost in a prose poem in 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, — a mar- 
vel to whoso has not experienced it, 
the onrush of leaping sap, so ar- 
dent in its sudden release from the 
grip of winter that, in the forest, 
one fairly hears the forward push 
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and surge, in the rustle of freshen- 
ing twig and bursting leaf. 

Spring brings with it those dainty, 
floating petals, the butterflies, some 
varieties of which, the vanessini, 
hibernate in cracks and crannies of 
rocks, in crevices of tree trunks or 
under their roots, tucked away in 
cellars or attics of old buildings, in 
dark recesses of the woodpile and 
even in open drains, — cheerless 
resting places to our thought, but 
from whose scant shelter the frail 
creatures come out safely with re- 
turning warm days. The mourning 
cloak, whose sable beauty of dark 
reddish brown is set off with pale 
buff rims and jewel points of palest 
blue, has paired by April; by April 
the Compton tortoise is common, 
and the spring azure is associated 
with early wild flowers. Less con- 
spicuous than the birds in their 
lazy flight and with no song to 
herald their presence, these many 
dainty butterflies add their touch 
of life and color to spring’s garland. 

The very heavens have a sort of 
spring blooming, infinitely interest- 
ing to those who associate with the 
coming of the spring flowers, the 
special beauty of certain stars. 
Says Martha Evans Martin in The 
Friendly Stars : — 

He will then associate the blooming of the 
blood-root and the first warble of the blue- 
birds with the eastern splendor of Arcturus 
and the blooming of the maple. When he 
watches in the day time for the first blue 
violets, he will look the same evening for 
the blue, twinkling face of Vega. He will 


know that the juncos and Sirius leave us 
at about the same time in spring. 


. And so spring flings her posies, a 
carpet of color by day, by night a 
canopy of beauty. What wonder 
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that poets, from Chaucer and 


Spencer down to the latest versifier 
in the ephemeral press, and artists, 
from Botticelli to Cezanne, have 
sought with pen and paint-pot to 
immortalize each his particular 
glimpse of her miracle! 


KEEP A SPRING CALENDAR 


To most of us the daily writing up 
of a diary would be the. worst of 
bores and would in truth record 
many a fact too trivial to be immor- 
talized even in a penny blank book. 
Not so a diary of the seasons. A 
jotting down of the date of arrival 
of the various birds and blossoms 
will serve a second year to make us 
open our eyes wider and prick up 
our ears yet more briskly in watch- 
ing for the return of these pheno- 
mena. Arrange the page simply: — 


Date Name Event 


and make the entry brief but accu- 
rate. In observing the date for the 
leafing out of plants, choose the day 
when you see the leaves expanded, 
that is, showing the upper surface. 
The bursting of the bud is not a 
complete opening. Some staple 
tree, say apple, or any common sort 
that you can be sure of watching 
from year to year, should be chosen 
for observation. A tree or shrub is 
better than small plants, since it 
has more definite seasons and is less 
subject to accidental circumstances 
in weather. Note also the date of 
the opening of the first blossom — 
on the given subject — and the date 
when the first fruit is ripe. 

You will soon come to have asso- 
ciation by season of birds, flowers 
and insects, and will see how some 
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forms of life fit the needs of other 
forms. Are not the birds canny in 
timing their broods to suit certain 
food supplies and do not the insects 
know when to hatch to find their 
various pastures? A dated list of 
insect pests would give a practical 
hint to many an amateur gardener 
who often delays spraying until the 
enemy is fairly upon the field. How 
many small items of natural history 
we shall note for the first time, per- 
haps, when we begin to keep a writ- 
ten — if brief — record of what we 
see! 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 
BY E. THAYLES EMMONS 


Tuis article has nothing at all to 
say to the man or woman who takes 
to the open country or the woods 
for pure joy of being where skies 
are blue, air pure and spirit unre- 
strained. It proposes to deal en- 
tirely with the person who is not 
satisfied to observe nature from a 
distance, but who wants to know 
her, shake hands with her, hear all 
the gossip about her and pry into 
as many of her secrets as possible. 
And really that is the only way prop- 
erly and fully to enjoy outdoor liv- 
ing and to reap the full harvest of 
knowledge and pleasure in nature’s 
storehouses in woods and fields. 
Nature is so full of good things 
that each nature lover must culti- 
vate his or her individual taste, — 
or rather, perhaps, ride whatever 
hobby most pleases. But nobody 
can go far afield without coming 
into contact with these three in- 
teresting subjects, — birds, flowers 
and ferns. Any one of the three 
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may attract you with special force; 
all three may prove inviting, but 
until you have become slightly ac- 
quainted with each of them it will 
be impossible for you to realize how 
intensely interesting they are or how 
much the study of them can add to 
outdoor enjoyment. 

For the nature student who in- 
tends to make a study of birds, 
beasts, insects or plants there are a 
few items of general field equipment 
which should be mentioned first of 
all. They will be needed for almost 
any outdoor work which may be 
taken up and will vary only accord- 
ing to the place to be visited, or 
the thing to be observed. First of 
all I would suggest that every na- 
ture student be possessed of a good 
camefa, one that will take a good- 


sized picture (a 344 x 54% ora4x7. 


are good sizes). It is desirable to 
have these as compact as possible, 
the folding pocket kodak being 
admirably suited for work of this 
kind. No word need be said as to 
the possible use of the camera. 
Plenty of ways to use it will suggest 
themselves, once you are afield. 
Other items of general equipment 
include a drinking cup, heavy shoes 
or rubber boots, a mosquito netting 
to be worn over the head and heavy 
gloves. The drinking cup will often 
come into use, the heavy footwear 
will prove a protection for the feet 
in rough places and the rubber boots 
will be necessary if swampy places 
are to be visited. The woods and 
swamps are usually infested with 
millions of vicious mosquitoes, and 
it requires more than ordinary 
courage for one to venture in among 
them with face and hands bare. A 
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mosquito netting and gloves fur- 
nish ample protection and add about 
10,000 per cent to one’s enjoyment, 
even though the netting will be 
found to be a burdensome and hot 
adornment on a warm, sultry day. 

And now for more specific equip- 
ment. Nobody wants to carry any 
more of a burden of paraphernalia 
thanis absolutely necessary, so, as we 
are going to study the birds first of 
all, let us leave at home everything 
but the heavy shoes. The birds 
come early in the spring, long before 
the first mosquitoes are hatched, so 
we are to be spared annoyance from 
these little pests this trip. 

For bird study it is absolutely 
necessary that the student be pro- 
vided with field glasses of some sort. 
Opera glasses will serve very nicely, 
but field glasses are better. A set 
of suitable field glasses can be pur- 
chased for about $5 and will do just 
as good work as a pair more costly. 
Birds seen with the naked eye some- 
times show very few marks by which 
they can be distinguished, but 
when once the glass is turned on 
them the change is almost startling, 
so many are the brilliant colors 
and other characteristics which are 
brought out. Having found the 
bird and noted its peculiarities, it is 
then necessary to identify it. For 
this purpose a small field handbook 
is advisable. By the use of this book 
a bird may be identified almost in- 
stantly, especially if its character- 
istics are markedly different from 
those of any other bird observed. 
In addition to this book the bird 
student should take afield with him 
a notebook in which to jot down 
immediately facts about the birds 
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he has seen. (At home, some au- 
thoritative work on ornithology 
should be kept and the observa- 
tions and notes made afield care- 
fully compared with the standard 
work on the subject.) The study of 
bird life is extremely fascinating 
and few people who take it up will 
be willing to drop it until they have 
acquainted themselves with all the 
members of the bird family in their 
neighborhood. During the early 
spring migrations is the best time 
in which to observe the birds. Go 
out into the woods before the leaves 
come, stand perfectly still and the 
little feathered people, one after the 
other, will flock about you. Later, 
when the leaves are thick, it is al- 
most impossible to find the birds, 
and some other form of nature 
study will be found to be more 
profitable. 

Studying the flowers simply to 
know them by name does not neces- 
sitate any heavy equipment. If one 
is a botanist, or desires to become 
one, the study will have to be made 
a great deal more extensive and 
more equipment will have to be 
carried, notably a case in which to 
gather specimens. But most of us 
are quite content to leave the bright 
little flowers right where we find 
them growing, enjoying, however, 
a feeling of intimacy and acquaint- 
anceship with them merely from 
knowing them by name, their habi- 
tat, etc. For this casual student no 
handbook of information on the 
subject can be of more value than 
Mrs. Dana’s How to Know the Wild 
Flowers. This book classifies the 
blossoms according to color and it 
is very easy to use it in one’s ram- 
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bles afield. It contains descrip- 
tions of all the flowers one is likely 
to meet and even the humble 
weeds are not forgotten. I have 
found the book exceedingly helpful 
in making hurried identifications of 
flower discoveries and find it far 
preferable to any of the standard 
botanies. 

And while one is making a study 
of the flowers the pretty little ferns 
also attract attention and demand 
that we investigate them. How to 
Know the Ferns, by the same author 
as How to Know the Wild Flowers, is 
the textbook I should suggest for 
this work. The fern student will also 
need a specimen case and a strong 
magnifying glass and further than 
that, if swamps are to be invaded, 
the heavy shoes or gum boots will 
have to be worn and most certainly 
the mosquito netting and gloves. 
Scouring the damp woods and 
swamps for ferns is certain to rout 
out a million or more mosquitoes 
for every fern found and the tor- 
ture is absolutely unendurable un- 
less one goes amply protected. At 
least, such has been my experience 
on various occasions. 

A fern student will most cer- 
tainly desire to preserve a specimen 
of every fern discovered, and the 
only way this can be done is to 
carry a specimen case for the pur- 
pose of putting the ferns to press as 
soon as they are picked. Ferns, it 
will be discovered, wither in a short 
time and would not survive a jour- 
ney of even a short distance to 
one’s home without becoming badly 
wilted. A large book is suitable for 
pressing the smaller ferns and also 
sections of the larger ones, al- 
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though it is rather inconvenient to 
be burdened with it. 

The magnifying glass is for the 
purpose of identifying the ferns. I 
believe that the beginner will find 
the glass absolutely indispensable. 
One costing fifty cents will serve 
every purpose. Some ferns can be 
distinguished most readily by the 
shape of their seed cells, or sporan- 
gia, or by the manner these cells are 
arranged on the under side of the 
fertile fronds. The sporangia, of 
course, are sO minute that in the 
smaller ferns it is difficult to ob- 
serve them; hence the need of the 
magnifying glass. 

In closing I would like to tell how 
I have illustrated my own book on 
the ferns. I have collected a speci- 
men of each fern discovered,-or a 
section of a frond where the ferns 
are too large, and after having 
pressed it have placed it in my fern 
book opposite the page giving a 
description of the variety. Little 
strips of gummed paper, court plas- 
ter, or passepartout were used to 
hold the ferns in position and you 
have little idea how attractive the 
book has been made with these ex- 
ceedingly “natural”’ illustrations. 


THE BROWN THRASHER 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Tuts melodious, rust-colored bird, 
rejoicing in several names — red 
mavis, planting bird, ferruginous 
thrush, or brown thrush — and 
sporting a spotted waistcoat that 
recalls the distinctive breast-mark- 
ing of the thrushes, is not, in fact, 
their brother, and because of con- 
fusion through these names, we 
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have singled him out in our study 
for the month, the thrushes. 

The thrasher does not belong to 
the same family, — the turdide — 
which takes in, beside thrushes 
proper, robins and bluebirds, but is 
a close cousin of wrens and mock- 
ingbirds, and by some writers is 
listed in their family, troglodytida, 
or cave-dwellers. Other ornitholo- 
gists give his family as mimide. In 
whatever group we prefer to place 
him, the brown thrasher has his 
own distinctive line in looks, and 
is easily identified by size, nearly 
eleven and a half inches, by his long 
curved bill, bright rufous coat, set 
off by the excellent taste of his dark 
streaked breast, and more than all 
these, by his long tail with a 
rounded end. The thrasher is ex- 
clusively American and is found, 
roughly speaking, from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. 
In California and other far Western 
states he is seen under a little differ- 
ent guise, but always with his long 
bill and tail. 

This tail, beside being a distin- 
guishing mark, is an indicator of 
his temperament, — which is rest- 
less and nervous; he bobs, pumps, 
or “‘thrashes” it much as do wrens. 
When singing, however, he forgets 
his tail and allows it to droop while 
he pours out his song, usually from 
a high perch, which he leaves with 
a sudden downward plunge. The 
thrasher’s song may be heard more 
or less throughout the day, but is 
particularly noticeable at early 
morning, and on dark or rainy days. 
He will sing half an hour at a stretch. 
In New England he makes his ap- 
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pearance and is conspicuous in song, 
at planting time, which association 
is responsible for the local name of 
planting bird. Just what any bird 
“says” will vary with the ear and 
the imagination of his auditor, but 
that the thrasher does say some- 
thing we must believe from the 
number of ways he has been trans- 
lated,— “ Cherruwit,” “Go ahead,” 
“Give it to him,” “Drop it,” 
“Cover it up,” “I’ll pull it up,” 
etc., are among his numerous com- 
mands and promises, and all these 
phrases do not include a sharp note 
of alarm and a peculiar twilight 
whisper, said to be very disconcert- 
ing when heard by a lonely strag- 
gler in dusky lanes. 

In his Spring Notes from Tennes- 
see, Bradford Torrey says: — 

A pair of thrashers flitted nervously 
about, uttering characteristic moaning 
whistles. If they felt half as badly as their 
behavior indicated, their case was tragical 
indeed; but at the moment, instead of 
pitying them, I fell to wondering just when 
it is that the thrasher smacks (all friends 
of his are familiar with his resounding 
imitation of a kiss), and when it is that he 
whistles. I have never made out, although 
I believe I know pretty well the states of 
mind thus expressed. The thrasher is to a 
peculiar degree a bird of passion; ecstatic 
in song, furious in anger, irresistibly pitiful 
in lamentation. 

The thrasher, while common 
enough to be well known, does not 
seem to take kindly to humans as 
close neighbors and is little given to 
haunting the garden and orchard as 
will robins and bluebirds. He likes 
fairly dense undergrowth, or at any 
rate territory with thickets handy 
for retreat, and except when singing 
from his high perch, keeps close to 
the ground, building his nest either 
on it or in a low bush, where its 
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bulky and rather coarse structure 
is so overlaid with leaves and stems 
that the human eye misses it. Not 
so the cat, — nest after nest gives 
up its young to this wily hunter, 
until one would think that the 
thrasher would learn to move a few 
stories higher up. Probably his ap- 
petite has something to do with his 
choice of location, for he feeds low, 
taking white grubs, beetles, cut 
worms, canker worms, etc., with 
gypsy moth caterpillars, though 
hairy specimens of the caterpillar 
tribe do not seem to tempt. In the 
later part of the summer he turns to 
berries, cherries and othersmall fruit, 
but since he destroys many of the 
nauseating insects that infest ber- 
ries, he probably earns, rather than 
steals his portion of vegetable fare. 


BIRD CONSERVATION IN THE TIME 
OF MOSES 


Tue bird protection movement con- 
tinues to spread, and seems to be 
the newest thing in practical nature 
study. We read constantly of this, 
that and the other estate or tract of 
public land that has been given 
over to the cause of the birds. Let 
any doubters of the importance of 
this movement, turn to as old a set 
of regulations for national conduct 
as the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
read in chapter xx, verses 6 and 
7, the provision which the Law 
Giver thought necessary even in 
times when human population was 
relatively sparse: — 

6. If a bird’s nest chance to be before 
thee in the way in any tree, or on the 
ground, whether they be young ones, or 
eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, 


or upon the eggs, thou shall not take the 
dam with the young; 
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7. But thou shalt in any wise let the dam 
go, and take the young to thee, that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest 
prolong thy days. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR APRIL: 
BIRDS’ BEAKS 

Last month we spoke of the special 
tools that different creatures have 
in their own bodies for helping them 
in their special methods of feeding 
and living. For a few lessons now 
we shall think of the special organs 
of the birds and how these are 
shaped and used. Which organ 
would you think most important 
for a bird? Probably most of us 
think first of wings in connection 
with birds, but Mr. Frank Chap- 
man tells us that the bill is really 
the most valuable member, because 
it is used for so many purposes. 
When you are watching a new bird 
and trying to guess what it is, be 
sure to notice the shape and color 
of the bill, because this may be the 
clue to naming the bird. If you saw 
a crossbill, for instance, the odd 
shape of its beak would at once tell 
you something, much quicker than 
the color of its coat. This bird gets 
its name because the two mandibles 
—as we call the two halves of a 
bird’s bill —do lap by, or cross 
each other. Cross your middle fin- 
ger over the index, and you will get 
a rough idea of this curious bill, 
which nature gave the bird for use 
in managing special food. 

The flicker, or golden-winged 
woodpecker, bores in the ground 
for ants, and the California thrasher 
has a curious digging apparatus in 
his bill. The flycatchers have a spe- 
cial way of using their bills when 
they take prey. Think how slender 
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and delicately curved the bill of the 
hummingbird must be to dip into 
the ‘tubes of flowers, like the nas- 
turtium, for instance, either to get 
the honey or the tiny insects that 
may hide in that deep pocket. Then 
look at the stout hooked beak of a 
parrot, or see the broad, flat bill of 
a duck or a goose, birds that feed 
in shallow water or even dive (as 
river and sea ducks), to get their 
food, small shellfish and seeds of 
aquatic plants. They cannot help 
scooping up some mud by their 
method of feeding and nature has 
given them bills designed to strain 
out the mud through gutters on 
either edge of the bill. The loon has 
a sharp edge to his bill that helps 
him in seizing the slippery fish he 
eats. Thus you will see how impor- 
tant a feature the beak is in differ- 
ent birds as a key to their identifi- 
cation, as well as important to the 
bird in getting its living. 

The bill serves also to comb and 
dress the feathers, is sometimes a 
musical instrument, is a weapon 
and is used as a hand in gathering 
nesting materials. (You know, do 
you not, that birds generally carry 
whatever they capture in their 
beaks, but that the birds of prey 
differ in this habit?) Not only do 
they bring the materials to the nest, 
but they must weave, or plaster, or 
pile them up to form the nest and 
here the bill is used as a variety of 
tools: needle, shuttle, trowel and 
even chisel and hammer, — as in 
the case of the woodpecker, about 
which you read in the January 
Home Procress. For neat work, 
it does seem as though the oriole 
ought to have a prize for her weav- 
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ing, so wonderful is her pensile nest. 
(Do you know what that word 
means? If not, try the dictionary; 
if you are studying Latin, you will 
be interested to see the root of the 
word.) The swallows and robins 
have to make a very different use of 
their bills in shaping their rough 
nests, — here the bill is a trowel. 

Perhaps you may be able to sug- 
gest some additional ways the birds 
have for using their bills. By the 
time you have looked up the ques- 
tions given below, you will probably 
be ready to agree with Mr. Chap- 
man in placing this organ at the 
head of the list. 


On seeds of what tree do crossbills feed? 
vu, 46. . 

Tell how Burroughs saw crossbills cutting 
out young peaches. x11, 261; xv, 161. 

Where and how does the flicker get his 
food? 1, 12, 13. 

How does the California thrasher use his 
beak? xv, 130. 

What trick, peculiar to the beak, does 
Burroughs notice in flycatchers when 
taking prey? 1, 55, 227. 

By what member do birds usually carry 
food and nesting material? x11, 117. 

What is the exception to this rule? xv, 256. 

Tell of the woodpecker’s musical perform- 
ance and how he uses his bill. vir, 150, 


151. 
How does the thrush hold his bill while 
singing? X11, S. 
What is the only perfect pensile nest? 1, 128. 
What sort of a tool would you say the 
maker of this nest needs, in using her 
special materials? 1, 128; 1x, 71, 72. 
What bird gets its name from the shape of 
its beak? 1, 60 (not the crossbill). 

What is the peculiarity of the coloring of the 
blue yellow-back warbler’s bill? 1, 50. 
What kind of bill has a granivorous bird? 

v, 188. 


LIST OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
BEARING FRUIT FOR BIRDS 


A RECENT request for information as 
to berry-bearing vines and shrubs, 
useful for feeding birds, prompts us 
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to reprint the following list. We 
hope that many readers, when 
about to improve their grounds with 
ornamental shrubs, will remember 
that it is quite possible to combine 
decorative quality with the more 
solid one of fruit-producing. Even 
the children can help by cultivating 
a patch of sunflowers and bache- 
lor’s buttons. Sunflowers strung in 
a straggling line at the edge of a 
field, as one so often sees them, are 
not particularly graceful, but if 
planted in groups, say five plants to 
a group, a very good effect is ob- 
tained. We have seen them used 
this way in the botanic garden in 
spots where something quick-grow- 
ing was wanted for a temporary 
patch of shrubbery to cover an un- 
sightly spot. 


Mulberry, — red, Russian and white. 

Mahaleb cherry. 

Wild black, wild red and wild choke cherry. 

European bird cherry. 

Shad tree. 

Native thorn trees. 

Flowering dogwood. 

Alternate-leaved dogwood. 

Mountain ash. 

Wild crab apple. 

Hackberry. 

Buckthorns. 

Hemlock. 

Staghorn sumac. 

Smooth sumac. 

Larch and pine trees for winter birds, — 
grosbeaks, crossbills, pine finch; yellow, 
black, white and canoe birch, for gold- 
finch and partridge. 

Elderberries. 

Cornus alba. 

”» ‘sanguinea. 
stolontfera. 
sericea. 
circinata. 
paniculata. 
mascula. 

Berberis thunbergi, for quail. 

Myrica cerifera, for winter birds. 

Lonicera ruprechitiana, 


. bella candida. 
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Ribes aureum. 
Choke berry, aronia arbutifolia. 
” ”» ” nig ra. 
Viburnum lentago. 
va opulus. 
cassanoides. 
dentatum. 
acerifolium. 
pubescens. 
prunifolium. 
venesum. 
Partridge berry. 
Daphne mezereum. 
Buffalo berry, lepargyrea argentea. 
Black locust, for quail. 
Carcis canadensis. 
Eleagnus longipes 
” — paroiflora 
. umbellatus. 


} for robins. 


Malus floribunda } for cedar birds, early in 

 —‘toringe spring. 

Catnip. 

Sunflower. 

Bachelor buttons. 

Wild roses, for pheasants. 

Crategus, for all species, robins especially. 

Hall’s honeysuckle. 

Red flowering horse chestnut, for humming 
birds. 

Privets, ligustrums. 

Hypercums. 

Rosa multiflora, rosa rugosa, rota setigera 
and all native wild roses. 

Poke weed. 

Box elder, for evening grosbeaks. 

Diervilla hybrida. 


| OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


' WE continue our outlines for 
special study. No answers are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 


What date does Burroughs consider fairly 
reliable for the spring arrival of certain 
birds? 

What does Burroughs say as to the route 
by which spring comes? 

By which route is she likely to arrive first, 
and what is the evidence of this? 

What little creatures by their piping herald 
the coming of spring? 

What odors does Burroughs find peculiarly 
springlike? ‘ 

What does he think the probable source of 
this fragrance? 

What is the earliest spring flower in Bur- 

~ roughs’s latitude? _- 
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What is really the first form of floral life to 
show in spring? 

What tints are characteristic of April? 

What bird reflects these colors? 

What birds come earliest in spring? 

What is the most conspicuous bird music in 
April? 

What three bird spring-songs does Bur- 
roughs particularly mention? 

What is the condition of streams in spring? 

Why do they show up plainest in spring? 

What is the relative noise of a brook com- 
pared with its size? 

Name some of the spring activities in vari- 
ous localities. 

Read the whole chapter in vol. vu, 4 
Spring Relish. 


The Thrushes 


What sort of a feeder is the thrush? 
In New York State, what varieties of 
thrush did Burroughs find? 
In what position does the thrush hold its 
bill while singing? 
Which thrushes stand at the head for mel- 
? 


How does Burroughs describe the song of 
the wood thrush? 

At what season does the wood thrush’s song 
begin, and when end? 

Tell of the song contest between two wood 
thrushes, and its object. 

Give instances of thrushes with defective 
song. 

Describe the appearance of the wood 
thrush. 

How does the wood thrush differ from the 
hermit and the veery in his preferences 
as to location? 

Is the wood thrush graceful in motion? 

Which mate builds the nest, and what 
materials are used? 

Where does the wood thrush place its nest? 

What color are the eggs? 

What are the common enemies of the wood 
thrush’s nest? 

How does the wood thrush seem to invoke 
a new brood? 

What is a local name for the hermit thrush? 

When will the northward bound hermit 
thrush be seen in spring, and is he vocal 
at that time? 

Describe the appearance of the hermit 
thrush. What color is the inside of his 
beak? 

What does Burroughs say of the hermit 
thrush’s song? 

At what time of day is he most vocal? 

Tell of the hermit thrushes seen by Bur- 
roughs in Alaska. 
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What is the veery’s song? 

Name a relative of the veery. 

To what genus does the long tailed or 
ferruginous thrush, or brown thrasher 
belong? 

Describe the brown thrasher’s song. 

What are the brown thrasher’s motions? 

Describe the brown thrasher’s nest. 

What trick did Burroughs notice in the 
California thrasher? 

Where is Bicknell’s thrush found? 

Describe its song. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
RicuFie.p, N.Y. 


Q. Will you, through your Bureau, 
kindly tell me about the American beaver 
now prevalent in the Adirondacks. How 
does the beaver carry or move the log from 
the place where it was cut to the site of the 
dam? 


A. A detailed and fascinating 
account of the beaver, his works 
and disposition, may be found in 
Enos Mills’s In Beaver World. We 


quote in fragments from this book: 


Apparently beaver prefer to cut trees 
that are less than six inches in diameter, 
and where slender poles abound it is rare 
for anything to be cut of more than four 
inches. But it is not uncommon to see 
trees felled that are from twelve to fifteen 
inches in diameter.... The beaver sits 
upright with forepaws against the tree, 
or clasping it; half squatting on his hind 
legs, with tail either extending behind as a 
prop or folded beneath him as a seat, he 
tilts his head from side to side and makes 
deep bites into the tree about sixteen inches 
above the ground. In the overwhelming 
majority of beaver-cut trees that I have 
seen, most of the cutting was done from 
one side.... The beaver bites above and 
below, then, driving his teeth behind the 
piece thus cut off, will wedge, pry or pull 
out the chip.... With the aspen, or other 
trees equally soft, about one hour is re- 
quired to gnaw down a four-inch sapling. 
With one bite he will snip off a limb from 
half to three quarters of an inch in diameter. 

After a tree is felled on land, the limbs 
are cut off and the trunk is gnawed into 
sections. The length of these sections ap- 
pears to depend upon the size of the tree- 
trunk, and also the distance to the water, 
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the number of beaver to assist in its trans- 
portation and the character of the trail. 
Commonly, a six or eight inch tree is cut 
into lengths of about four to six feet. If 
the tree falls into the water of the pond or 
the canal, it is — if the limbs are not too 
long — transported butt foremost to the 
desired spot in its uncut, untrimmed en- 
tirety. Ofttimes with a large tree the trunk 
is left and only the limbs are taken.... 
On land as in the water, small limb-cov- 
ered trees are dragged butt foremost so as 
to meet the least resistance. 


Within recent years the beaver 
was threatened with extermination, 
due to persistent hunting for its fur. 
It is now protected and our readers 
will be interested to learn that so 
successful has this protection been 
in restoring the beaver colonies, 
that the Audubon Society Field 
Worker from Maine reported some 
complaint from owners of wood lots 
where trees had been killed. Can- 
ada also has established beaver col- 


onies, and taken up the problem 
from the point of legislation, en- 
deavoring to deal fairly with the 
beaver, the hunter and the govern- 
ment assuming the responsibility 
of maintaining the animals. 


Q. I have read in an English publication 
on trees that the horse chestnut will not 
blossom until twenty years of age. Is this 
true? It seems to me that I have seen even 
small trees, that could not have been 
twenty years old, in blossom. 

A. We referred this question to 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and 
received the reply that while the 
writer would not state positively 
from personal observation that the 
horse chestnut never bloomed under 
twenty years of age, he inclined to 
think any such statement a myth. 
The blossoming age of a given tree 
would be influenced by the condi- 
tion of the soil in which it grew and 
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the care the tree had had. Ina very 
poor soil, trees might blossom much 
younger than in a very rich soil, as 
anything which tends to vegeta- 
tive vigor is usually not favorable 
to reproductive functioning. The 
statement giving an age limit to the 
horse chestnut may be put in the 
same category with the so-called 
century plant, supposed — con- 
trary to fact — not to blossom until 
it attains one hundred years. 

The horse chestnut (esculus hip- 
pocastanum L.) is an introduced 
tree in this country, said to have 
been imported from Greece about 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is now common as an orna- 
mental tree in almost any temper- 
ate climate, and in our Eastern 
States it sometimes grows sponta- 
neously (that is, from seed sprout- 
ing, of course). Its handsome 
showy blossom, pyramidal in form, 
is commonly white, but in garden 
varieties may be pink or reddish, 
double in form, etc. The huge 
seeds, or “chestnuts,” so coveted 
by children, contain a bitter prin- 
ciple, zsculin, and the bark, rich 
in tannin, is used in medicine. The 
wood of the horse chestnut is light 
and close grained, and in Europe is 
used in cabinet making. The tree 
is related to American buckeyes. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN MOUNTAINS 


Sucu of our readers as have occa- 
sion to visit mountainous districts 
will note with pleasure the flowers, 
ferns, trees, sedges and grasses, etc., 


that are characteristic growths at _ 


high altitudes. A beautifully pre- 
pared handbook covering this spe- 
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cial phase of nature study, and en- 
titled as above, has recently come 
from the press of McBride, Nast 
and Company. It is written by 
Julia W. Henshaw, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Alpine 
Club of Canada. (Price, by mail, $2.70.) 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS 

(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Does spring always arrive by 
calendar date? 
2. What are some of the signs of 

spring in the vegetable world? 

. Name some of the sounds char- 
acteristic of spring. 
What color is wonderfully bril- 
liant and noticeable in spring? 

. Where does it start first? 

. What is the natural habitat of 
thrushes? 
How do the various thrushes 
resemble each other, and what 
is the most conspicuous mem- 
ber of the tribe? 
What spring flower tells us 
when to look for the wood 
thrush? ' y 
Where is the hermit thrush 
found? 
How does the Wilson or veery 
thrush compare in size and 
color with other thrushes? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO BE 
PATRIOTS 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


THERE is at the present time no 
lesson to be taught to children the 
teaching of which is so fraught with 
difficulties and dangers as the les- 
son of patriotism. The children of 
an earlier generation learned that 
patriotism meant love of their 
country, a love so great that it 
included a willingness to die for 
their country. These children were 
taught, further, that, just as they 
should have this love for America, 
being Americans, so should other 
persons of other nationalities have 
an identical love for their respective 
countries. It is such a simple lesson 
to teach in time of peace! But in 
time of war, especially in a time of 
such widespread war as the pres- 
ent, the lesson is less simple, less 
easy. 

Why is this? I think the reason 
is that patriotism is really some- 
thing larger than love of country; it 
is, at its best, love of justice and 
honor. Patriotism, at its best, com- 
prises a love of more than one’s own 
country, — though, of course, it be- 
gins with and includes that. During 
the past twenty months we have 
taught the children of this nation to 
send aid to the Belgians; we have 


also taught them to contribute to 
the Red Cross Society, which min- 
isters to the enemies of Belgium as 
well as to Belgium. We have tried 
to make clear to them that it was 
right of Belgium to fight,and that it 
is equally right of the United States 
to refrain from fighting, — that 
both are patriotic in the best sense. 
This is what we have done, those of 
us who are concerned with the train- 
ing of children, — or it is what we 
should do, what we are trying to do. 

How can we most quickly, most 
successfully, thus teach patriotism 
to children? If by means of stories, 
— that best of all ways of teaching 
children great lessons, — then which 
stories? It seems to me that we 
should select the stories of those 
patriots who loved justice and hon- 
or most and best, — whatever their 
nationalities and whatever the form 
in which their patriotism was ex- 
pressed. Of such stories some of the 
best are, we are proud to feel, Amer- 
ican. One such, the heritage of every 
boy, is The Mobbing of Garrison. 
Few children, indeed few grown per- 
sons, can read this story without 
having his or her patriotism deep- 
ened and strengthened. Significant 
as is every word of it, of especial 
moment is Garrison’s reply to the 
Abolitionist who wished to fight the 
mob: 
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what spirit you are of. This is the trial of 
our faith, and the test of our endurance. 
‘Of what value or utility are the principles 
of peace and forgiveness, if we may repudi- 
ate them in the hour of peril and suffering? 
Do you wish to become like one of these 
violent, bloodthirsty men, who are seeking 
my life? Shall we give blow for blow, and 
array sword against sword? God forbid! I 
will perish sooner than raise my hand 
against any man, even in self-defense, and 
let none of my friends resort to violence for 
my protection. If my life be taken, the 
cause of emancipation will not suffer. God 
reigns, His throne is undisturbed by this 
storm; He will make the wrath of man to 
praise Him, of the remainder He will re- 
strain; His omnipotence will at length be 
victorious. 

Not only should these words be 
the possession of every child, — 
they might well at the present time 
be recalled to the memory of every 
grown-up. 

Another American patriot was 
Dolly Madison. As she prepared to 
leave the city of Washington, just 
before the burning of that city, what 
were those things which she selected 
to take with her? A letter to her 
sister tells us: 

I am accordingly ready; I have pressed as 
many Cabinet papers into trunks as to fill 
one carriage; our private property must be 


sacrificed, as it is impossible to procure 
wagons for its transportation. 


In addition to these Cabinet papers, 
the valuable public property of her 
nation, what else did she take? The 
portrait of George Washington, 
one of the “few adornments of the 
White House at that time.” All her 
own possessions, all the possessions 
of her husband, she left, knowing 
that they would be destroyed. A 
girl, to whom personal possessions 
are especially dear, will learn a val- 
uable lesson in patriotism from this 
story. 
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Hold, my dear brother! you know not ~~ 


A school teacher of my acquaint- 
ance was telling me not long ago of 
one of her students who had thus 
learned from it. In connection with 
the fire drill of the school, the teacher 
one day asked the children what 
they would take with them from the 
schoolhouse in the event of a fire. 
Most of the children said, “‘I don’t 
know”; some said, “Nothing”; a 
few mentioned small personal be- 
longings of one kind or another; but 
one girl of twelve said, hesitatingly, 
“What is the best thing the school 
has? If it is n’t too large for me to 
carry, I will try to take that, if there 
should be a fire.” The teacher, 
pleased, but much surprised by this 
answer, inquired of the girl as to 
why she would do this. ‘‘ Because 
Dolly Madison did,” she replied, 
“and I’d like to be like her.” It 
later developed that the child’s 
mother had read the story to her 
one evening and had commented 
upon Dolly Madison’s fine action. 

Not only in modern stories, but 
in some of the oldest stories in the 
world, we find examples of fine, 
large patriotism. In the story of 
Lycurgus, for instance, when “‘it 
was unanimously agreed that Ly- 
curgus should be king of Sparta,” 
what happened? This story tells 
us and tells the children in memor- 
able words: 

But it so happened that a short time 
after her husband died the widow of Poly- 
dectes gave birth to a son, when Lycurgus, 
being too just to deprive the child of his 
right, presented him to the magistrates, and 
said, “Spartans, behold your new-born 


king!” He then placed the infant in the 
chair of state and named him Charilaus. 


It goes on to tell us how Lycurgus 
“acted as guardian of the little 
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king”; and how, when the enemies 
of Lycurgus, jealous of his power, 
accused him of disloyalty to the 
little king, ‘“‘Lycurgus determined 
to go away, and not return until his 
nephew had reached manhood.” 

The next chapter in the story is 
equally significant. Lycurgus “ was 
very much missed,” we learn; an 
ambassador was sent “to entreat 
him to return.” After several years, 
the young king himself expressed 
a wish to have his guardian-uncle 
back. And Lycurgus returned and 
restored peace and prosperity to 
Sparta. This story, as well as any 
that was ever written, will help the 
children to love justice and honor 
better than themselves or their own 
dignity, — even than their own 
country. 

It is interesting that, in a book en- 


titled Adventures and Achievements, 
and intended as a history of patriots 
of all nations, there should be in- 
cluded not one, but several stories 


of missionaries. It is a fact not 
sufficiently recognized, nor often 
enough brought to the attention 
of children, that no patriot in the 
world is quite so perfect a patriot as 
a missionary. Whatever the nation 
on earth to which he may belong, he 
regards himself as first of all a citi- 
zen of the Kingdom of Heaven. In 
order to be loyal to that kingdom 
and to help to establish on earth its 
principles of justice and honor, he 
will endure cheerfully, not only 
death, but things worse than death. 
A story of such a patriot is Judson 
in Burmah. In this narrative, one 
learns what the spirit of a true mis- 
sionary is; imprisonment, semi- 
starvation, severe sickness with 
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neglect, brutal cruelty, — all these 
Judson endured, and endured cheer- 
fully. For twenty-one months he 
was thus tormented. Furthermore, 
he had the even greater grief and 
pain of witnessing the sufferings of 
his wife and baby. 

His wife, by the way, was even 
such a patriot as himself. Every de- 
tail of the story reveals this. When 
in the last extremity of misery, what 
was the attitude of mind of Mrs. 
Judson? The story tells it in her 
own words: 

If ever I felt the value and efficacy of 
prayer I did at this time. I could not rise 
from my couch; I could make no effort to 
secure my husband; I could only plead 
with that great and powerful Being who has 
said, “‘Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and J will hear, and thou shalt glorify me!” 
and who made me at this time feel so power- 
fully this promise that I became quite com- 
posed, feeling assured that my prayers 
would be answered. 

Every child should learn the les- 
son of patriotism contained in this 
story, of that love of the heavenly 
country. Difficult and dangerous 
indeed is it at the present time to 
teach the children the patriotism 
which consists of a love for an 
earthly country. There is so much 
likelihood of teaching with it a ha- 
tred of other countries. The only 
solution of the problem would seem 
to be to teach love for justice and 
honor, whatever the nationality. 
How shall we best do this? I think 
perhaps there is only one way in 
which we can do it at all, — namely, 
by teaching the children that they 
are fundamentally citizens of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, — if they 
qualify for’ citizenship. Then, 
through stories, help them thus to 
qualify. 
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OUTWITTING THE HANDICAP 
BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


Tue envious plaint of the unsuc- 
cessful woman filters occasionally 
through the profitless talk of the 
typical reception and we hear the 
echo of her lament, that she could 
never accomplish as much as the 
wonderful Mrs. Bright, because she 
is ‘so handicapped.” 

Then we feel like asking, “Are you 
deaf and dumb and blind as was 
Helen Keller, who, despite the 
deprivations of sight and hearing 
and speech, was able to take a full 
classical course at Radcliffe Col- 
lege? Or, like the teacher of that 
wonderful girl, must you invent 
your own method of approach to 
an apparently inaccessible castle? ” 

The literary world is full of in- 
stances of the overcoming of all 
sorts of obstacles to success. Is it 
the handicap itself that gives im- 
petus to genius? Is it true that 
“our native power is always found 
in what we lack”? Spurgeon, the 
great English preacher, said that 
many men owed the grandeur of 
their lives to their tremendous dif- 
ficulties. Another has well said that 
the angel of our higher selves would 
remain forever unknown in the 
rough quarries of our lives but for 
the blastings of affliction, the chis- 
eling of obstacles and the sandpa- 
pering of a thousand annoyances. 
Perhaps, if you, O woman of the 
fretful plaint, had looked about you 
with the “seeing eye,” you might 
successfully have written up your 
experiences in a familiar, Lamb-like 
fashion, and might have been as 
much in demand as some of the 
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witty essayists who know how to 
attract the public eye, even in these 
topsy-turvy times. 

Although it sometimes seems 
that the great ones in the literary 
and artistic world have formed a 
“trust” for cornering all the handi- 
caps imaginable, it is not their 
privilege to claim the sole right of 
way. There are thousands of men 
and women, unknown and unsung, 
who are daily accomplishing the 
finest things under the most trying 
circumstances: Poverty, for in- 
stance. Not absolute penury and 
destitution, but that sense of desire 
and lack, of which Lamb speaks, 
in Old China: ‘There was pleasure 
in eating strawberries before they 
became quite common; in the first 
dish of peas while they were yet 
dear,” he says. Who, in these 
days, would wear a threadbare suit, 
that he might possess a folio edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher; or any- 
thing else? Yet many teachers are 
handicapped for lack of reference 
books (the Public Library being in- 
accessible in the wee sma’ hours of 
the night), lovers of fine music must 
forego the Symphony Concert be- 
cause tickets do not grow on trees 
and many a girl, endowed by na- 
ture with a beautiful voice, must 
leave it untrained because father is 
unable to pay for lessons. 

Many, however, are able to out- 
wit the most insuperable obstacles 
in the eyes of the uninitiated. 
Power of concentration and the 
ability to use the “gifts the gods 
provide” seems to be possessed by 


a young Russian girl, in one of our 


large cities, who finds time, in the 
intervals of selling tickets in a 
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crowded subway station, to mould 
original pieces of sculpture by which 
she has won several scholarships 
and the commendation of the most 
famous sculptors. Her explanation 
of her ingenuity is that if “you 
don’t feel things you can’t express 
them, even in the calmest spot on 
earth, and if you do feel things 
you’ve got to express them, no 
matter where you are.” 

Being reared in an atmosphere of 
criticism may prove a severe handi- 
cap to a child and one which will be 
hard to outgrow. The thought that 
no matter what one does, it will be 
censured, has the same effect upon 
the growth of character as the cut- 
worm has upon the plant which is 
trying to grow. Wise commenda- 
tion and a little blindness to petty 
faults, — which will correct them- 
selves in time, — will do much to 
remove this handicap for children. 
Criticism, if continual, has a dis- 
couraging effect upon the grown-up, 
as well. A man, conscious of putting 
forth his best effort daily, must be 
a veritable Hercules to withstand 
the arguments of a nagging wife, 
and vice versa. 

On the other hand, one may be 
too sensitive to the criticisms of a 
too conventional world, and the best 
remedy for that is self-confidence 
and self-reliance, for self-deprecia- 
tion is one of the worst of handi- 
caps. If aman does not think much 
of himself, he cannot hope that 
others will think more; the world 
takes him pretty much at his own 
valuation. If he enters a room with 
head down, shoulders drooping, can 
he expect to impress the company 
with his force of character? 
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If you read or speak in public, 
feeling that the eyes of criticism are 
upon you, it affects you as the touch 
upon the leaves of a sensitive plant; 
you close up, your spontaneity is 
gone and your words are ineffective. 
The story is told of a man at a 
public dinner who arose to propose 
a literary toast and said, “‘Gentle- 
men, I drink to the health of the 
two greatest forces in fiction in the 
nineteenth century, Dackens and 
Thickeray; no, no, I mean Dackery 
and Thickens.” Then, with a 
mighty effort, he pulled himself 
together and began again, “‘Gentle- 
men, I drink to the health of 
Thackens and Dickery,” and sat 
down pleased with having extri- 
cated himself from the muddle. 
Similarly, there was the minister 
who preached on the withered fig- 
tree, repeating his text some eigh- 
teen times, always saying, the “‘fith- 
ered wig-tree.” 

One might, through some physi- 
cal handicap of his own, grow to a 
larger appreciation of the causes of 
failure in this world and develop 
an interest in all the oppressed and 
afflicted. He might evolve from his 
own experience an ideal of useful- 
ness which could never have come 
to him under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Lack of observation is a great 
handicap. A child who begins life 
without being taught to observe 
physically will never know where 
to find any of his belongings, from 
his shoes to his cap and school- 
books; later he will acquire a mental 
incapacity for finding things and 
will always require help with his 
lessons; finally, he will drift into the 
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moral inability to distinguish small 
points of rectitude. Without obser- 
vation, one can never be efficient 
and will therefore lack executive 
ability; if one happens likewise to 
lack ambition, he will not acquire 
enthusiasm, which, combined with 
executive ability, “‘moves the 
world.” 

Imagination is a great help in the 
overcoming of obstacles. To be able 
to see beyond the thing in hand to 
its future possibilities in the way of 
usefulness is a wonderful asset. I 
knew a woman who had two very 
pretty little daughters. In days of 
financial stress the clothing of these 
children became quite a problem. 
One day, the youngest child was 
obliged to have a new dress to wear 
to the school entertainment, be- 
cause she was to “speak a piece.” 
My friend confided to me that she 
was unable to buy anything new 
and that she had searched the house 
in vain for something to make over, 
but the “hope chest,” as she called 
an old trunk in the attic, refused to 
yield a solution. It held nothing 
available except a dress of her 
mother’s, made of beautiful cloth, 
but alas, the color was a dull gray, 
absolutely impossible for a child to 
wear. She had about abandoned 
herself to despair when it suddenly 
dawned upon her that she could 
change the color of that dress. So 
she bought a package of dye and, 
with the greatest care, having pre- 
viously ripped and washed and 
pressed them under a damp cloth, 
dyed the pieces a rich wood brown. 
When partly dry, she ironed the 
material on the wrong side and 
pressed a fold through the middle 
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of each width so that it looked like 
new. With a checked silk guimpe 
from another dress to wear with it, 
the little girl was happy, and her 
mother proudly admitted that she 
had never owned a prettier dress 
nor one that was more becoming. 
The power to make something out 
of nothing is quite an accomplish- 
ment and something to pass on to 
less ingenious mothers struggling 
with the same problems. 

**The more haste, the less speed”: 
was anything ever truer? The nerv- 
ous energy required to keep up with 
the times, to-day, is something 
stupendous. The stately days of 
leisure seem to have passed into the 
darkness of oblivion. Work, under 
such pressure, is a handicap initself. 
Do we ever do anything well that 
we do in a hurry; is hurry not our 
usual excuse for poor work? Effi- 
ciency in any kind of work requires 
attention to details. 

I cannot believe, as some one has 
said, that the doors of the handi- 
capped man are always locked and 
the key on the outside. It would be 
discouraging, indeed, to feel that 
one could not get out of his dilemma 
without help from the outside. To 
be sure, one’s friends often codper- 
ate in unlocking one’s spiritual 
doors, but the key very properly 
belongs on the inside. “The power 
within, working out its perfect and 
satisfying results,” has been part of 
my mental make-up for so long that 
I have forgotten its author. 

The official capacity of the 
handicap seems to be to provide, 
for an ease-loving world, some- 


* thing to fight against, “lest we for- 


get” and become fiberless. 
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THE VALUE OF PATRIOTIC 
STORIES OF MANY NATIONS 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Tue motto of West Point which has 
been instilled in generations of 
American officers consists of only 
three words: Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try. That is how the world has 
written patriotism in all times, 
though each patriot has used the 
script which belonged to his day. 
It is in the interpretation of the 
lives of the patriots of many na- 
tions that men still search for the 
true spirit of patriotism and the 
secret of its growth. One says a 
patriot, like a poet, is born, not 
made, but we know Germany does 
not believe that. Whether born a 
pacifist to-day, or born a warrior a 
thousand years ago, every man is 
born with certain self-preservative 
instincts of pugnacity and grega- 
riousness, on which patriotism rests. 
The lives of patriots of all time at- 
test how parents and rulers have 
openly appealed to those instincts 
for good or ill. When Alexander, 
the boy, conquered the fiery steed, 
Bucephalus, his father exclaimed, 
*O my son, seek another kingdom 
worthy of thy abilities, for Mace- 
donia is too small for thee.” And 
Alexander became master of the 
greatest empire in the world. 

The story of Charles of Sweden 
says it was not from his fierce, 
stern warrior-father that the re- 
markable boy-hero acquired the 
ideals of truth and nobility to guide 
his stormy career. In his cradle, his 
mother had “‘crooned above him 
the old saga-songs that told of valor 
and dauntless courage.” Later, 


under the temptation of power, 
none could restrain the harum- 
scarum boy, — not till the messen- 
ger told him, returning from the 
bear hunt, what mischief Denmark 
was doing to his ally. Then he re- 
membered the counsels of his mother 
and all the glories of the ancestors 
of whom she had told him. Why 
did he remember? She had given 
to her counsels the form and sub- 
stance that appeals to natural boy- 
hood. Especially did he recall, the 
story says, the rough old vikings 
who despised mail and helmet 
and went unharnessed into battle. 
Those were not the insipid heroes 
that haunt the children’s book- 
shelves in some of the best homes 
to-day. It was then that the un- 
disciplined boy began with a con- 
quest over himself. Charles XII 


made King Augustus go back the 


way he had come and so broke the 
Russian army that it “‘ran about 
like a herd of cattle.” 

Because it happened in the 
County of Tipperary, of momen- 
tary martial fame, children will be 
interested at once in the story of 
Brian Boru. It was under the Rock 
of Cashel, in the midst of the Gol- 
den Valley, that the banner of the 
ancient kings was raised and the 
mighty blows struck for Ireland. 
Into the palace at the top rode the 
herald, to demand the body of 
Brian, bounden with chains, — and 
our children see the cruel customs 
of savage days of old (which we 
thought gone forever), and “‘smoke 
and red-fire after,” as to-day in 
Europe. Men think of Brian Boru 
as Ireland’s greatest king, who 
freed her from the Danes, but 
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youth will remember him as the 
boy chief, who held the ford at 
Killaloe and thought it honor to be 
an outlaw chief rather than make 
a disgraceful peace. It was nine 
centuries ago that brave young 
Eimer of the golden hair brought 
fresh arms in her skiff to the daunt- 
less Brian and his fighting men and 
later braved the circling earth lines 
(what a modern sound they have!) 
“fof the death-dealing Danes,” to 
bid him join the king. But the 
story still inspires all who love to 
stand fast in face of danger and be 
strong under temptation. 

So Cesar, who would not make 
of his “falling sickness” a reason 
for coddling himself, bred such loy- 
alty and courage in his soldiers, that 
if his “honor were touched they 
were invincible.” Such was the pa- 
triotic Petronius’s ideal of honor, 
that when Scipio took the ship and 
spared Petronius’s life, he declared, 
““Cesar’s soldiers did not use to 
have their lives given them, but to 
give others their lives,” and thrust 
himself through with his sword. 
Your boy will know (though he may 
not tell you if you ask him) why the 
escaping Louis Napoleon concealed 
in his breast, despite all the for- 
bidding of prudence, the Emperor’s 
letter, — his only relic of the past 
grandeur of his family, — which 
hoped he would grow and “make 
himself worthy of the destinies 
which await him.” 

The propagandist to-day also 
recognizes the value of the instincts 
that underlie patriotism and knows 
the psychological laws by which to 
turn them to his use, — through 
passion, hate and prejudice. It is 
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this distorted shadow of patriotism 
which falls so darkly about our 
children to-day, blurring the real. 
Napoleon, leaving Elba, said to his 
soldiers, ““With what frantic rage 
do they misrepresent our deeds! 
They seek to poison that which the 
world admires”; and each year the 
publishers give us a score of books 
on the Napoleonic wars, throwing 
some new light on its heroes. Presi- 
dent Wilson, trying to keep war at 
arm’s length and “preserve the 
ancient and accepted principles of 
international law,” which are the 
only foundations upon which peace 
can be rebuilt, bids us all remember 
the slow verdict of history, while 
the world accuses us of self-inter- 
est, passivity and lack of patriot- 
ism. We can remind our own and 
our children’s emotional prejudices 
and sympathies to-day that Cesar 
seemed to have won only a vain 
name and superficial glory and the 
envy and hatred of his country. 
Yet Cassius “slew himself with the 
same sword with the which he 
strake Cesar,” and Cesar’s pros- 
perity “did continue afterwards in 
the revenge of his death.” 

Thus must we show the children 
that each century may look at a 
patriot from a different point of 
view and more surely and dispas- 
sionately than the last, perhaps in 
the long perspective. It is quite 
certain that our children, if not we 
ourselves, will see differently some 
of the men of to-day whose visages 
are disfigured by patriotic pen or 
pencil. They cannot see the face of 

_a German patriot under the hate- 
ful helmet that stands for might 
against right, nor hear the voice of 
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his loyalty for the sound of the 
tramping of his well-shod feet on 
sacred treaties. Nor can they think 
of him glorified in death, while 
patriots stand on his pedestal 
pounding nails into his wooden 
image. 

The oddest thing about a hero of 
the moment is the way he likes to 
grow. He ‘“‘sometimes shoots up 
taller” like the child’s shadow, or 
“sometimes gets so little there is 
none of him at all.” I remember 
my first impression of Grant was 
that he “rode a white horse,” while 
Greeley rode “fa mule,” — and all 
because he had thus ridden in the 
imagination of a certain Susie 
through a political campaign. This 
delectable ditty also declared Grant 
“a gentleman” and Greeley “a 
fool,’ and as I knew my father was 
“for” Grant, I repeated it to him 
one evening. Greeley was speedily 
dismissed from my mind with the 
assurance that any mule Greeley 
rode would go far and do his bid- 
ding. Then I followed Grant from 
Chattanooga to the Wilderness and 
to Appomattox Court-House, to 
find my gentleman on a _ white 
horse transformed into the wonder- 
ful gentleman I always recall when 
I see or hear the name of U. S. 
Grant. So, for a caricature, a jest, 
a ribald rhyme, was substituted a 
real patriot who commanded my 
respect and gave me a sense of the 
true spirit of patriotism, — the 
same spirit, my father said, that 
had made the hired Hessians afraid 
of Washington’s loyal soldiers at 
Trenton. 

It is not for his many descendants 
we remember Israel Putnam. His 


was the patriotism of action and 
self-sacrifice. In my _ childhood 
home hung a picture (over the reg- 
ister by the door, I see it always, 
facing me as I sat at the table), of 
Putnam leaving his plough, hurry- 
ing off to alarm the officers of the 
militia. There was the messenger 
who brought news of the battle of 
Lexington and the lad running so 
fast with the blue coat and the gun 
he was fetching from the house. No 
one told me the lad’s name was 
Daniel (I used to wonder what it 
was), nor that he joined his father 
three days later. It seemed as if a 
boy would just have to follow such 
a father, yet I thought of him as 
ploughing on and on, feeling as 
Midshipman Farragut must have 
felt when he stamped his feet in 
a rage of disappointment, while 
sounding the channel, the day the 
President sailed off to fight the 
Plantagenet without him. 

Day after day Lycurgus taught 
civic duty and civic standards, by 
asking the Spartan boys at the 
public tables what they thought of 
certain acts, or who was the best 
man. Show the undisciplined boy 
who aspires to leadership that it 
was by excessive self-discipline that 
Lycurgus made his people superior 
to others. The justifications for a 
Spartan captain — discipline, brav- 
ery and good temper — are just as 
desirable to-day in a captain of 
state, of industry or finance. Ly- 
curgus, who thought to build a 
martial race by destroying weak- 
lings, was blind to the fact that 
“physical weakness often engen- 
ders spiritual strength.” 

, Yet it might occur, even to a 
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child, that it is more stupid to-day 
for a nation to kill millions of its 
physically fit, to secure a place in 
the sun for its less fit. Even Ly- 
curgus did not destroy the enemies 
who did not resist, and Alexander 
refused the pleadings of his offi- 
cers to make a night attack upon 
Darius, saying, “I will not steal a 
victory.” Every day, pictures of 
decapitated spires and mutilated 
towns and bombs bursting in sleep- 
ing cities tell our children of war- 
fare’s savage lust for destruction 
with no hint of military necessity. 
Yet we would not leave Rheims 
unrestored as a monument to ven- 
geance. The unfair advantage taken 
by warfare is told in the story of 
brave Dolly Madison, fleeing with 
the silver plate before the British 
Redcoats from burning Washington 
and its blazing treasures. In con- 
trast, let the children read of Alex- 
ander, giving to Darius’s wife and 
family such care, respect and atten- 
tion, that when Darius heard of it, 
he prayed, “May none but Alex- 
ander sit on the throne of Cyrus.” 
That was when Alexander would 
refuse a drink of water because he 
could not share it with his parched 
soldiers. But success made him a 
boastful war-lord, claiming sonship 
of Jupiter, and his glory grew dim. 

When Lycurgus was consulted 
as to how his country might best 
oppose an invasion, he replied, “By 
continuing poor, and not coveting 
each man to be greater than his 
fellow.” When a wall was sug- 
gested, he said, “The city is well 
fortified which hath a wall of men. 
instead of brick.” A child can 
understand Lycurgus’s confidence 
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when he reads that the Spartans 
were so gay and cheerful, when they 
went to war, that they resembled 
race-horses neighing for the start 
and full of fire. But those were 
Spartan youths who had been al- 
lowed the honor to fight foremost 
in the ranks before the prince, as 
reward for winning Olympic honors. 
They were not coerced. Men will 
never again love war. It was not 
in war but by civic training that 
Lycurgus made of the uncontrolled 
Alexander a wise, prudent citizen 
and made Sparta the most glorious 
city in the world for five hundred 
years. 

Wise men tell us we have been 
careless of the culture of patriot- 
ism. Columbia University says it 
in going down to the East Side to 
the melting-pot, to melt the hyphen 
and re-mould the ideals of citizen- 
ship and patriotism, and to try, as 
Washington did, to unite all nation- 
alities into one nation. Those pro- 
fessors may use a citizenship sylla- 
bus, but much of their teaching 
must be done indirectly through 
stories of patriotism. Their results 
will depend largely upon the ideals 
of loyalty inculcated in childhood, 
which they find there, and the 
warmth of America’s hospitality to 
those ideals. 

If patriotism is to mean to us 
to-day what it meant to Lycurgus, 
to Washington and to Lincoln, 
to make our country the “most 
glorious” spot in the world, we 
must do as Lycurgus did, have our 
learned men instruct our young men 
in civic laws, and our mothers dis- 
cipline the children, through stories, 
to proper civic thoughts and habits. 
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Through the patriots can we incul- 
cate the spirit of patriotism not 
born of fear (which is rife to-day), 
but that patriotism of sound sense 
and love of justice which faces the 
inexorable necessities of a world as 
it is. If men learn to live so as to 
make their country glorious, they 
will die as did Lycurgus, that by 
so doing it shall stay glorious, if 
the oracle so decree. 

To the young Lieutenant Win- 
field Scott, bidding his men to die 
“arms in hand,” that “the blood 
of the slain” might make “heroes 
of the living,” duty meant death. 
To Henry Ward Beecher, conquer- 
ing his hostile English audience, 
patriotism meant pluck and a re- 
solve not to return to America till 
he had been heard and his country 
vindicated, since its honor was in 
his trust. The glories of war are 
gone. The emphasis is placed on 
its horrors and the responsibilities 
and anxieties of the patriots, not 
on fictitious exaltations. So it is in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s My Hunt 
after “‘the Captain.” The child will 
catch an impression of war as it 
must ever be, as he reads this story. 

Our American girls have found 
that there was patriotism as real in 
the hearts of Florence Nightingale 
and her “angel band,” who fought 
disease and death mid the horrors 
of Scutari, as was in the hearts of 
the famous six hundred. To-day 
hundreds of them ask only the garb 
of a military sister, and a name 
assumed to hide an identity that 
seeks service to the suffering in 
Europe. 

Let us tell our boys the cost in 
life and struggle to our explorers of 
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the rocks and rills, the woods and 
templed hills, which they are taught 
to love in song on holidays. La 
Salle, Marquette, Champlain, Lewis 
and Clark, tread paths for others to 
follow. It is essential that patriot- 
ism should know what difficulties 
have been encountered to make our 
land stand firm through storm and 
strife. The boy who feels this will 
ask no decoration in her defense, 
if confronted with international dif- 
ficulties, but such scars as his great- 
grandfather showed him were the 
price of a slave’s freedom. Such 
service-scars our American surgeons 
and nurses and our Quaker Ambu- 
lance men are bringing home from 
Europe. They are, perhaps, the 
international passport of patriots 
of all nations into that far-off par- 
liament of men where all are paci- 
fists, of which Vespasian dreamed in 
his temple of peace and of which 
each generation sees the vision 
afar! 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 


1. How can a girl of fourteen, inclined to 
be silent in company, be taught a sense 
of social responsibility? 

ExptLalin to this girl that it is as 
wrong always to be silent in com- 
pany as to be always talking. In 
her own home, encourage her to do 
her share, especially when visitors 
are present. Remind her that the 
interesting book that she has read, 
the visit to the museum she has 
enjoyed, or any similar experience, 
makes a good subject of conversa- 
tion; suggest to her, however, that 
she cannot possibly be too silent 
with regard to unpleasant or merely 
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silly personal gossip she may have 
chanced to hear. 

2. Should two children of a family who 
have allowances be permitted to bor- 
row money of each other? 

In a case of this kind the father 
and mother should encourage lend- 
ing, and at the same time discour- 
age borrowing. In other words, the 
children should be taught not to 
borrow from each other as a habit, 
but only as an exception; and not 
to refuse to lend to each other 
whenever requested, if able so to do. 
Constant vigilance should be exer- 
cised to make sure that the children 
learn, on the one hand, not to im- 
pose upon each other and, on the 
other hand, to be generous to each 
other. 

3. How can boys and girls of high-school 
age best be taught the importance of 
using good English? 

First, these boys and girls ‘must 
hear good English at home; second, 
they must read well-written books; 
third, while required to use good 
English and corrected when they 
use bad English, they should not, 
especially in the case of boys, be 
taken too seriously when they em- 
ploy a bit of harmless slang. Per- 
haps nothing so induces “contra- 
riness” in this matter of good Eng- 
lish as over-severity in connection 
with slang, — which, whether good 
or bad, can scarcely be regarded 
as “English” at all! 

4. How can a little boy of five best be 
broken of the habit of contradicting? 

The best thing to do with this 
little boy is to minimize for a time 


his opportunities for contradicting. 


A habit such as this is very apt to 
be a phase which may be, as Dr. 
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Richard Cabot would say, “starved 
out.” 

5. Should children be allowed to recite in 
public, — at school or at church enter- 
tainments, for instance? 

There is no reason why children 
should not be permitted to recite 
at school or at church entertain- 
ments. The old-fashioned “speak- 
ing of pieces” was both pleasurable 
and profitable to children of a for- 
mer time,— it led them to commit 
to memory many beautiful poems 
and provided one of the most en- 
joyable features of every festivity 
of which they formed a part. Pres- 
ent-day children might benefit sim- 
ilarly from a revival of the custom. 

6. Should children of a family be encour- 
aged to have friends separately or in 
common? 

Both are good, and both are in- 
evitable! Children, like grown-ups, 
will and should have friends sepa- 
rately and also friends in com- 
mon. 

7. How can a little boy of four best be 
taught to obey promptly? 

One very simple way in which 
this may be done is by counting. 
For instance, say, “When I count 
three, we start upstairs to bed, — 
one, two, three!” Very rare, in- 
deed, is the small child who will not 
follow this lure. : 

8. How can a child best be taught to tell 
time? 

There are many good ways of 
teaching a child to tell time. One 
is by the use of a pasteboard clock- 
face and hands; another is by the 
use of a real clock, and some chil- 
dren have best been taught by 
being given inexpensive watches of 
their own. 
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9. How can a love for the Bible best be 
instilled in children? 


By hearing the Bible read, at the 
right time, in the right place, by 
the right person. In the home, just 
before bedtime, by father or mother, 
— these perhaps make up one set of 
best circumstances. In church, on 
Sunday morning, by the minister, 
— these make up another set. A 
child should hear the Bible under 
both. If he does, he will surely love 
it better than any other book in the 
world. 

10. At what age should boys and girls be 
encouraged to choose a trade or pro- 
;  fession, and begin to prepare for it? 

This depends greatly upon the 
individual boy or girl. Some are 
ready sooner than others. In any 
case, when the second year of high 
school is reached, both boys and 
girls should be questioned as to the 
trade or profession of greatest inter- 
est, and helped to learn more as to 
its requirements. At this age, also, 
fathers and mothers should help the 
children to understand their com- 
ing responsibilities to the world in 
which they live, and emphasize the 
value and dignity, as well as the 
necessity, of each and every per- 
son’s contribution to the work of 
the world. Have the boys and girls 
read books and magazine articles 
on this subject. 


CHILDREN AND PROMISES 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can children be taught the nature of 
a promise?” 

By strictly keeping your prom- 
ises to them, if possible; and when 
it is not possible, giving them your 
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reason, which should be the best. 
Example is better than precept. 


Mrs. Pattie R. Topp, 
Richmond, Va. 


Never break promises without 
urgent cause and do not allow the 
children to do so. Teach them to 
say “I'll try,” if they are not sure 
they can do the thing asked. 


Dorotny O. Drake, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


By keeping all promises made 
them and requiring them to do the 
same. Teach them the meaning of 
the word honor and what honorable 
conduct is. Teach them not to 
make promises lightly, but having 


made them, to stand by them. 


Mrs. H. A. NiGHTINGALE, 
Richmond, Va. 


PREVENTING TEARS 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for December, 1915, reads as follows: 
** How can children best be taught ‘to try 
not to cry when hurt?” 
By showing appreciation whenever 
they are brave. Todivert the atten- 
tion of little children, at once, is a 
good way to break up a habit of 
that kind. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, ‘ 
Westport, Ct. 


By teaching them self-control 
and not allowing them to make a 
big fuss when they are hurt, even 
when they are babies. Try and get 
their attention on something else. 
My little girl always cries harder 
when she can get in front of a mir- 
ror. 


A SusscriBer, 
Franklin, Pa, 
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Crying is often the only way one 
can tell when a child is hurt or sick; 
while a “‘cry-baby” is not to be de- 
sired, to me it is unwise to suppress 
the small emotions. I think respon- 
siveness a quality to be cultivated 
in a child or grown-up. 


Mrs. Wa ter S. Kine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My little boy who was raised 
alone became quite a “cry-baby.” 
But since he has been allowed to 
mix with older children and told 
that only babies cry, he has gained 
pretty fair control of his feelings 
and often tells me of some accident 
which has befallen him, ending 
with, “And mother I did n’t cry 
either,” for which he always re- 
ceives some praise. 


Mrs. L. L. S., * 
San Diego, Cal. 


Telling stories of brave children 
helps; also say that it is babyish to 
cry. My little girl of three stops 
crying quicker when I tell her I, or 
someone else, got hurt that same 
way, and talk a little about it. 


Mrs. F. R. W., 


Livermore, Col. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR APRIL 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
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if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. What course should be followed 
by a mother when her little 
girl of six makes friends with 
children not regarded by the 
mother as desirable? 

2. What can be done to help a 
boy of nine, quick to take of- 
fense, when none is intended? 

3. What course should be followed 
in the case of a clever boy of 
eight who easily keeps up with 
his class, but might, if he ap- 
plied himself more industri- 
ously, be first in the class? 

4. How can a family of children 
best be taught the right atti- 
tude toward a_ step-mother 
soon to come to them? 

5. What should be done in the 
case of a boy of twelve, other- 
wise honest, who pilfers cookies, 
etc., from the pantry? 

6. Should a girl of twelve who 
likes very bright colors be al- 
lowed to wear such colors? 

7. What should be done in the case 
of a child of three who destroys 
things when in a temper, — his 
toys, books, or even clothes? 

8. How should one deal with a 
boy of twelve who teases the 
younger children of the family? 

g. Should parents select their chil- 
dren’s friends or allow the chil- 
dren to choose them? 

10. Should a father and mother 

mention to their little girl of 

four — too young to be told the 
story of life — that a new baby 
is expected? 


an mm FR Os OS 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Life of William Shakespeare 
By Sir Sidney Lee 


Nor only to the Shakespearean scholar, but 
to every lover of Shakespeare, — and that 
means practically every one old enough to 
read, —this new and enlarged edition of 
Sir Sidney Lee’s book will be welcome. 

The book is indeed an encyclopedia. 
Seven hundred and fifty-eight pages in 
length, it contains every known fact regard- 
ing Shakespeare’s life and work; together 
with such interpretation of, and comment 
upon, that great life and work as Sir Sidney 
is so peculiarly fitted to make. Though 
many will read the book from cover to 
cover, uninterruptedly, perhaps the major- 
ity will use the book as a work of reference. 
When especially concerned with a particu- 
lar play, owing to its presentation on the 
stage, or some other similar reason, it will 
be both pleasurable and profitable to turn 
to this book and read all that it says regard- 
ing that particular play. 

The book is beautifully printed, and ad- 
mirably illustrated with photogravures. 
Though publication is particularly appro- 
priate this year of the Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary, it is what Ruskin would call “a 
book for all time.” 

E. McC. 


(The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 


The Beloved Physician: Edward Liv- 
ingston Trudeau 


By Stephen Chalmers 


Not only to those who have benefited 
by the struggles of Dr. Trudeau’s pioneer- 
ing in open-air treatment, but to us and 
our children’s children, who may profit 
by his success, this story of wonderful 
achievement will be of vital interest. The 
little book is the record, in brief, of how 
there happen to be five hundred American 
Sanitariums for the Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis to-day. It tells also of the optimism 
and proper philosophy which are part of 


the treatment in the “City of the Sick,” 
which this remarkable invalid founded at 
Saranac, and in which, for forty years, he 
ministered to men’s spirits and bodies with 
such kindness and sympathy. 

The revelation here made of Dr. Tru- 
deau’s anxieties over the financial support of 
the Sanitarium, to which he would not even 
give his name, attests the modesty of the 
man who has done such a great good to the 
world, yet of whom the world really knew 
so little till he had left it. 


Ao C 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.00.) 


Pageants and Pagentry 
By Esther Willard Bates 


PaGEANTRY has passed the fad stage. It 
has come to stay. Its popularity increases 
as a means of entertainment and a method 
of education in history, language, art, 
music. A pageant is a compromise between 
a procession and a play. This book gives 
the historical development of pageantry 
and methods of presenting pageants with 
reference to schools. It contains five com- 
plete pageants (historically correct), which 
may be given whole or in episodes, indoor 
or outdoor. The whole book, however, sug- 
gests that the pageant should be formed to 
fit the occasion. A chapter is given to the 
making of pageants. 

For anniversaries and festivals nothing 
appeals to so large a number of a group and 
to such varied ages as a pageant. American 
ingenuity has recognized its opportunity in 
utilizing the dramatic events of our colonial 
history to express in pageantry the growth 
of national sport and the struggle for lib- 
erty. The book contains a colonial, medi- 
zval and Roman pageant, a masque of 
myths called The Heart of the World, in 
which a little boy who is to become great is 
carried to the heart of the world where all 
the myths of the world attend him and show 
him the secrets of man’s heart. The Pageant 
of Letters contains a tableau of Blind Milton 
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dictating Paradise Lost and a story of Bun- 
yan in Bedford gaol, talking with Mary. 
The book has an excellent bibliography. 
Its introduction is by William Orr, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education for Massa- 
chusetts. Its illustrations are wonderfully 
artistic, and an inspiration in Comers: 


Ws: Keo 
(Ginn & Company. $1.25.) 


Life and Gabriella 
By Ellen Glasgow 


GasrIELLA turns life inside out and scruti- 
nizes it unflinchingly — seams and all — as 
an impersonal spectator. She decides that 
happiness depends on one’s self. Her practi- 
cal optimism and common sense divide hu- 
man life into victors and victims, and she 
concludes that the chief thing is not to be a 
victim. To Gabriella, her mother is a vic- 
tim to respectability and tradition, and the 
weak Jane who has “married badly” is the 
victim of intemperate self-sacrifice, as mor- 
bid as sin. Mrs. Fowler, trying to appear 
rich, is no less a victim than her mother, 
trying not to seem poor. 

Craving experience, Gabriella finds it in 
full. There is a vein of iron inher soul. She 


is brutally honest with herself. reeeniens 


courage for her mother’s resignation an 

Jane’s inertia, Gabriella faces her life with 
the sturdy heart of an adventurer, putting 
aside all the things that are broken. In her 
struggle and in her achievement, Gabriella, 
buoyant, self-reliant, embodies the Ameri- 
can spirit at its best, and, in contrast to her 
mother, emphasizes the gulf between gen- 
erations, — between the old order and the 


new spirit. 
A. B.C 


(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net.) 


The Mexican Twins 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Tuey are called Tonio and Tita for short, 
but their names are much longer. Their 
father, Pancho, is one of two hundred peons 
on the hacienda, where Senor Fernandez 
lives in the great white house, and to whom 
everything in Tonio’s and Tita’s world be- 
longs. Life is full of love, laughter, and 
homely duty to Dona Teresa and the twins, 
who think a peon can get along happily 
without learning, if his wife can grind cortt, 
make good tortillas, and go to town on 
Judas Iscariot Day. Not till the night they 
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are lost in the cave do the twins guess that 
Pancho thinks otherwise, or that there are 
wrongs to be avenged,— but that is a 
secret they dare not tell. Dojia Teresa is 
content with Pancho and the twins and 
things as they are, but when Pancho comes 
home, he says Tonio must learn somehow 
more than his father, if things are ever to be 
better in Mexico, And Pancho is right, as 
all will see who visit the twins. : 
The author’s illustrations are (as always) 
irresistibly charming and _ realistic, — of 
Tonio and his lasso whose ownership car- 
ried such obligations to ambitions, the little 
adobe hut that had no clock, the little white 
hen Tita adorns to be blessed on the fiesta of 
San Ramon. A, P..G 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 


“ Somewhere in France ”’ 
By Richard Harding Davis 


Tuts is the name of the first, and the best, 
of the six short stories which comprise the 
book. Marie Gessler, a nurse, is a German 
spy by inheritance, as well as from a spirit 
of adventure. For a day, her love of in- 
trigue and her violet eyes find themselves 
fully occupied acting as countess in a cha- 
teau. Then fate confronts her with the 
past. As Mr. Davis, in With the Allies, saw 
the army in Brussels, so Marie and the 
reader see at night “the thousands of star- 
ing eyes of the gray-green river of men that 
rolled past her”; for the story is told with 
characteristic vigor. 

It is a bit of a disappointment to have the 
prison door, Sannsthers in France,” with 
the blithe, reprehensible Marie behind it, 
close in our faces and to have our attention 
turned to the versatile, resourceful Billy, 
King of the Movies, and his sham battle in 
Santa Domingo. How Jimmie, the Bo 
Scout, preached the scout code to a ri 
man and all unknowingly changed the for- 
tunes of many lives, is a charming story, 
full of the spirit of brotherly love. The 
Frame-up depicts a thrilling exploit of an 
honest district attorney and the ways of 
Tammany. The Card Sharper is the brief, 
sad story of a rogue’s reaping. How absurd 
Jimmie, by playing dead, frustrates his in- 
tention to make Jeannie happy and finds it 
more complicated to be dead than alive, is 
one of Mr. Davis’s extravagancies. The 
stories are concentrated, dramatic and en- 


tertaining. 
A. Pod. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net.) 








